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PHILCO ELECTRONICS TRAINING 








COMPLETE COURSE IS PLANNED AND 
ORGANIZED IN INSTRUCTOR’S MANUAL 


Classroom demonstrations and 
laboratory experiments are com- 
pletely organized and explained in 
the instructor’s manual. The cur- 
riculum is fully planned, with 
demonstrations, lab experiments 
and tests correlated with the text 





STUDENTS LEARN BY DOING. Laboratory work is of utmost importan 


book. This fully planned electron- 
ics course not only provides a 
standardized electronics training 
program for high schools, but it 
frees the teacher from time-con- 
suming organizational work, and 
makes teaching more effective. 


PACKAGES 





ce. Using the 


laboratory chassis, students can duplicate the systems presented by the instructor 
on the console demonstrator. Test techniques can also be taught. A complete kit 
of defective components is supplied for actual trouble-shooting. 


PHILCO, TEcHReEP Division 


22nd and Lehigh Avenue 


For free descriptive booklet, please write: 


Present the Circuits of 
electronics a step at a 
time for easier learning 


The Philco Console Demonstrator 
presents the circuits of electronics a ONL 
step at a time with easily learned ¢ 

“building block”’ circuit panels. Each 99 
block is a basic circuit... these are 

























2 , $5 do 
combined in the racks of the Console - 
to form complete and functioning ie 
systems—from a simple radio to a phono 
‘ 2 speake 
complex industrial system. The Con- to ope 
sole houses all circuit panels, rolls on with : 
its own casters, and plugs into any fF able fc 
regular A. C. outlet. A variety of — 92Ru: 


packages is available for academic or 
vocational high school training, in- 
cluding new transistor package. 





BUILDING BLOCKS MAKE LEARNING EASIE 
Each is a basic circuit . . . function and relatiot 
ship to entire system being demonstrated 
easily explained as it is added on demonstrato 


| 
MATCHING LAB CHASSIS. For each “buildi@g) AULIED 
block” circuit panel, there is a matchiifl) 100 N 
lab chassis, a complete and operating cou | Ship th 
terpart unit for laboratory experimentatid | O83 ¥ 


| O Senc 
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| Neme— 






. Addres: 


| City 


Philadelphia 32, Pennsylvanig-- —- 
CEM BER 


ALLIED’s BEST BUYS 


in TAPE RECORDING and 
ELECTRONIC TRAINING AIDS 


KNIGHT® Dual-Track 2-Speed 


Top Value Tape Recorder 
ONLY 


998 


$5 down 


Features push-button automatic 
control for instant selection of 
Record, Play, Rewind, Forward 
and Stop at either 7144 or 3% ips 
speeds. Includes digital index 
counter; safety interlock to pre- 
vent accidental erasure; separate 
tone and volume controls; recording level 
indicator. Records from mike, radio, TV or 
phono. Built-in 5-watt am lifier and 4 x 6” 
speaker for remarkably faithful quality. Easy 
to operate. Compact—only 30 lbs. Complete 
with microphone, 5” reel of tape and 7” take- 
up reel. An exclusive Allied product—unbeat- 
able for value. 

92RU 725. $5.00 Down. Net 


sacuen’s knight-kits® == 
Best for Training in Electronics | 


12-in-One 
Electronic 
Lab Kit 


Best, broad-cover- 

age electronics 
teaching aid. Santos 12 circuits, from sim- 
ple receiver to electronic timer. Components, 
once mounted, remain in place and last in- 
definitely; circuit changes are made by 
changing jumper wires. 


83 Y 272. 12-in-1 Kit. Only. 


“Ranger” 
AC-DC Radio Kit 


only $16” 


Thousands in use 

in shop training. 

Teaches amplifica- 
tion, oscillation, rectification, conversion, 
etc. Cc with c 


EASIE 
relation 
ated 
nstrato 





83 Y 736. “Ranger” Radio. Only 


ALLIED’S 1960 CATALOG 


Your buying guide to everything 
in electronics for the school: §& 
sound and recording equipment; // 
Knight-Kits for training; lab instru- 
ments, tools, books, electronic nariea ¢ 
ports. Write for free copy today. 1960 


ALLIED RADIO sists 

buildil 3 ALLIED RADIO, Dept. 165-L9 

natchii) 100 N. Western Ave., Chicago 89, Ill. 

1g cou! | Ship the following: [] 92 RU 725. 

entati | 083 ¥ 272. (1) 83 ¥ 736. $______enclosed. 
| O Send FREE 1960 ALLIED Catalog 


| Ne me. 


ALLIED 
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APPLAUSE 


—to the Division of Vocational 
Education, Maine State Department 
of Education, for the production of 
A Study of the Needs for Vocational 
and Technical Education in Maine, a 
114-page comprehensive report. 

Maurice C. Varney, State Director 
of Vocational Education, explains in 
the preface that because of a decline 
in enrollment in some vocational areas 
and also because there was evidence 
that comparatively few persons who 
completed existing vocational courses 
were employed in occupations for 
which their training was intended it 
was decided to explore the needs for 
revising and/or expanding vocational 
or technical training in Maine. 

The Legislative Research Committee 
of Maine’s 98th Legislature was in- 
vited to join in the work of the study 
—which was launched in 1957 and 
completed in 1959—and to make 
“whatever use it saw fit of the sum- 
mary report submitted by the Voca- 
tional Education Research Committee, 
upon completion of the project. 

“We believe,” Mr. Varney adds, 
“that this material will prove of great 
help to individuals and groups in- 
terested in the needs of Maine and 
its people for vocational education in 
preparing plans for future develop- 
ment of vocational education.” 


—to Mrs. Hilda L. Watson, Co- 
ordinator of Education, American Ho- 
tel Association who, in a recent letter 
to AVA headquarters, said: 

“My congratulations to you and your 
staff for the excellent job consistently 
done on the Journal. 

“We are most interested in the Oc- 
tober article, The Facts About Work 
Experience Programs. Would it be pos- 
sible for us to have 100 reprints of 
this . . .? I want this for the Executive 
Board of the American Hotel Associa- 
tion as well as for the member associa- 
tion Education Committee chairmen 
and executive secretaries. Our people 
are growing increasingly interested in 
the work experience program. We feel 
they would have real value for the serv- 
ice industries.” 





When in need of 
PLASTICS 
for Industrial Arts, Shop, 
send for our 20 page catalog; 
Plastic Products Co., of Utah 
P.O. Box 1415 
Salt Lake City 10, Utah 








The ONE and ONLY 
SELF-CENTERING 


DOWEL DRILL ous 
No guesswork with the 
Wellman ‘‘Dow!l-it"'. 

Perfect automatic 

centering and 

alignment of dowel 

holes in 5 drill 

sizes. | 

tested and 

Heat treated drill 

guides. 2” jaw expansion. 
Write for FREE Literature Dept. 1AV-5 


‘‘Dowl-It’”’ Company 


515 N. Hanover St. — Hastings, Mich. 


OnlyS§ 95 


POSTPAID 








—WOODSHOP INSTRUCTORS— 
Have you heard about 


Magna -Set ? 


ee @ © @ @ the mag- 
netic Jointer and Planer 
knite-setter that is rapidly 
ding and repl 

the old, mechanically in- 
accurate, time-consuming 

straight-edge method! 
The necessity of tapping, 
prying and re-adjusting is 

entirely eliminated! 
Thousands now in use! Write 
for complete information and 
U.S. Pat. No. name of your nearest distrib- 
2,589, 86! 


865 utor. 
MAGNA-SET COMPANY Dept. VJ 


632 NEW HAVEN AVE., MILFORD, CONN. 














WE av TITLES—$1.00 each 


The Canning Industry 
How To Choose A Corre- 
spondence School 


Retailing As A Career 
Bellman Publishing Co. 


P. 0. Box 172-V 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 














Latest in School Lathes! 


“OLIVER” No. 167 
WOODWORKING- METAL SPINNING LATHE 


More 
Capacity 


Greater 
Strength 
Maximum Safety 


Send for free color folder. 


OLIVER 


MACHINERY COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS 2, MICHIGAN 














LOOK TO 
=— ]for ctteftsf) — 
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FOR THE FINEST QUALITY DRAWING 


TABLES AND SEATING DESIGNED FOR 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION DEPARTMENTS! 






















LARGE 
24 x 24" 
ADJUSTABLE 
DRAWING 
BOARD 


BUILT ON 
TABORET! 


WELDED 
TUBULAR 


STEEL 
CONSTRUCTION 








OVER I f ae 


height a 






EXCLUSIVE 
AUTOMATIC 
“LIFT-LOK” 
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ALL NEW E.Z PORTABLE DRAWING BOARD. COMPLETELY 
FOLDS AND ADJUSTS TO ANY POSITION FROM VERTICLE TO 
HORIZONTAL. AN ECONOMY BOARD OF HIGH QUALITY. 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION AND PRICE LIST. 
GARRETT TUBULAR PRODUCTS, INC. 








P.O. BOX 237 GARRETT, INDIANA 





ag iain PLASTICS CATALOG 
Now Ready for Teachers of Industrial Arts 


BRINGS YOU ONE OF AMERICA'S FINEST SELECTIONS 
OF PLASTICS AND CRAFT SUPPLIES, AND FEATURES 
EVERYTHING YOU NEED FOR INTERNAL CARVING. 


Send for FREE copy today! Contains hundreds of items—fully illus- 
trated. Gives school discounts on all the plastics, tools, — 
and equipment you need for shop projects in plastics. 


e Plastic Sheets—clear and colored e Findings 
e Acetate e Tubing e Rods e Plastic Foam 
e Salvage Material e Manuals e Tools ¢ Drills 
e Screw Driver Handle Stock e Plastic Lacing 


COPE PLASTICS 
Highway 100 
Godfrey, Illinois 


FOR THE SCHOOL SHOP 


BENCHES MACHINE TOOLS 

CERAMIC SUPPLIES METALCRAFT TOOLS 
DRAWING & DRAFTING SUPPLIES § METALWORKING TOOLS 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES METALS 

FINISHING MATERIALS PORTABLE ELECTRIC TOOLS 
HAND TOOLS PRECISION TOOLS 





FREE! Instruction sheets for distribution to stu- 
dents on Internal Carving, How to Make Plastic 
Bowls, and How to Fiberglas a Boat. Advise num- 
ber of each you need on school tetterhead. 























HARDWARE SHEET METAL EQUIPMENT 
WELDING EQUIPMENT 


PATTERSON: |BROTH ERS 


LEATHERWORKING SUPPLIES 











15 PARK ROW NEW YORK, N.Y. 
YOUR MOST DEPENDABLE SOURCE SINCE 1848 








Building 
castles in 
the air? 


Bring them down 
to earth with AVA 
AVA’s new 

publication— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

EVELOPING EDUCATIONAL 
SPECIFICATIONS FOR VOCATIONAL 


AND PRACTICAL ARTS FACILITIES. 








. 48 pages of precise guidance for educa- 
tors who are responsible for planning new or 
expanded programs. Much material has been 
‘written on the subject, but here is probably the 
first down to earth guide to practical tech- 
niques for drawing up the vital, and so often 
neglected, educational specifications which 
alone can produce good, functional design. 


NAT 


DON'T drive your architects mad!! Spend $1 
now — save yourself a lot of trouble! 


NB: This document has been approved by the Board of 
Directors of the American Institute of Architects on the 
recommendation of the National AIA C ittee on School 





Buildings and Educational Facilities. 


Many AVA experts generously offered their time and ef- 
forts to assure the authenticity of this material. Order 
your copies TODAY. Why not order extra copies for your 
Advisory Committee members? Board of Education mem- 
bers? Colleagues? Others? 


What the architects don’t know 
CAN hurt you !!!! 











AVA HEADQUARTERS 
1010 Vermont Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. Bi Ameri 


Please send me copies of DEVELOPING EDU wal ; 
CATIONAL SPECIFICATIONS FOR VOCATIONAL AND ss posta 
PRACTICAL ARTS FACILITIES @ $1 each. Bill me ( | 
Payment enclosed ( ). 









Address in full: 
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10 per cent discount on orders of 10 or more — no return poli 
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The Cover: It is a real pleasure for the 
Journal to salute the state 
Nebraska, land of opportunity and 
home of a vocational program that 
has reached out through the years to 
serve more and more youth and 
adults with consistently improved 
training facilities. Read all about it, 


of 


Arts Education. The group was then 
divided into six sections to consider 
the following topics: 


Providing Public Informatio: by 
Using Radio and Televisio. — 


From the Public 
Information Committee 





Indiana Sets the Pace. The Indiana 
Vocational and Practical Arts Associ- 
ation is the first state association to 
report to the Committee on Public In- 
formation a full day’s program on 
public information at its annual con- 
vention. 

On October 22 the Chairman of the 
AVA Committee on Public Information 
spoke before the Association on Public 
Relations in Vocational and Practical 


Providing Public Information 
through the Use of Exhibits and 
Displays 

Providing Public Information 
through Legislation 

Providing Public Information by 
Using Newsletters and Newspapers 

Providing Public Information 
through Use of Group Meetings 

Providing Public Information by 
Using Personal Contacts 





Whatever the project... 


AN EARLY START 
IS A HEAD START 


| would like to have the official [AA rules booklet 
and entry blanks. Please send to: 


Name. 


FORD INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS, DEPT. A 
FORD MOTOR CO., The American Road, Dearborn, Mich. 


Enter your talented 
students in the 1960 


GIOGIC) BEE 


competition now! 


How about your students . . . are they 
preparing for the 1960 Ford Indus- 
trial Arts Awards Program? Besides 
helping support local exhibits for 
local projects, the Ford IAA offers 
more than 1,500 national awards 
totaling $50,000. Ford IAA also pre- 
sents trophies to schools of first place 
winners and awards 32 outstanding 
students and their teachers with ex- 
citing all-expense trips to Detroit. 
Any high-quality industrial arts or 
industrial vocational project made by 
students in the 7th through 12th 
grades is eligible. Send the attached 
coupon now for the rules booklet. 


CLOSING DATES FOR 
RECEIPT OF 
PROJECTS ARE 


JUNE 10 


Salt Lake City— 
for projects made in Montana, 
Wyoming, Colorado, New Mexico 
and states farther West 


JUNE 25 





Addr 


Dearborn, Michigan— 





Zone. State. 


for projects made in all 





Ser ae ae. 


other states 





Each of these groups was asked ty 
discuss the following questions. 


1. What basic points need be em. 
phasized in a public information 
program? 


. How is our public policy for vo. 
cational and practical arts nade? 


. How can our policy-makers be. 
come better informed? 


. What do those who make our 
policy need to know? 


. How can the teaching profession 
as a whole become better in. 
formed about vocational and 
practical education? 


. What special usage can be made 
of exhibits and displays to im. 
prove our public information? 


. In what ways can our state asso: 
ciation or the Public Information 
Committee of the American Vo. 
cational Association be of greater 
assistance in the area of exhibits 
and displays? 


. What are the most serious gaps 
in the information which the 
public has about vocational and 
practical arts education? 


The Association plans to carry out 
during the year the plans developed 
at the annual meeting. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Voland, Home Eco- 
nomics Teacher at Franklin, Indiana. 
was President of the Association dur 
ing 1958-59, when this program was 
developed. Mr. Justin Graves, Teacher 
of Vocational Agriculture at Blooming. 
ton, Indiana, is President for the com: 
ing year. 


School Board Journal Features 
Vocational Education. Elaine Exton, 
Washington correspondent for the 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BoaARD JOURNAL 
devoted her page in the November 
1959 issue to vocational education 
under the title, Vocational Education 
Moves Ahead. Miss Exton is a regular 
and valued consultant of the AVA 
Committee on Public Information. She 
contributed importantly at the AV: 


the Committee; attended a part of thé 
Committee’s first meeting at Washing 
ton; and has shown her interest in the 
work of the Committee in many othe 
ways. H. M. HaMLin, Chairman. 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSO“IATIO! 
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SALUTE TO NEBRASKA. The JOURNAL proudly salutes Nebraska’s program of voca- 
tional and practical arts education. AVA members everywhere will enjoy reading the story 
about this great mid-Western state’s vocational and practical arts programs. For many 
years Nebraska has been a land of opportunity in farming. Today it is fast becoming an in- 
dustrial state. On a recent visit to this state I found vocational and practical arts educa- 
tors very, very enthusiastic about the important role they are playing in hastening the 
establishment and development of the growing industries and businesses in Nebraska. 




















RURAL EDUCATION YEARBOOK. Page 32 of the January Journal will feature 
an announcement of the recently published yearbook of the Department of Rural Education 
of N.E.A., which is devoted exclusively to vocational and practical arts education. This 

354 page volume will go to every member of the Department of Rural Education of the 
N.E.A. Vocational Educators everywhere should join the Department of Rural Education 
(membership dues $4.00), and thereby qualify to receive a copy. The yearbook, which can 
be purchased separately for $4.00, will be of inestimable value to vocational and practical 
arts education in the United States. The book carries a chapter on industrial arts and one 
on each and every phase of vocational education. One chapter is devoted to critical issues 
in vocational education. Here is a wonderful gift idea for school board members and others 
interested in vocational education in rural America. 








THE °59 CONVENTION. As we go to press, the 53rd Annual Vocational Convention is 
in full swing. This is one of the biggest vocational conventions that has ever been held. 
We anticipate that before the registration desks close more people will have registered for 
this convention than for any other held in the 53 years of our convention history. 














AVA’s annual meetings, which are major activities of the association, have played a 
tremendous role in shaping our nation’s program of vocational and practical arts educa- 
tion. At these annual meetings vocational personnel exchange ideas and establish policies 
and goals for developing programs of the future. They have also contributed much to the 

solidarity of the vocational and practical arts personnel. Participants have learned to 

work together and cooperate in activities and to develop plans that have made the AVA one 
of the most influential organizations of its kind in our nation. 











The program booklet this year comprises 128 pages. A total of more than 600 people 
will participate on the 154 different program meetings that have been scheduled. Planning 
and executing a convention of such magnitude involves days, weeks and months of careful 
planning and hard work on the part of many. AVA Washington office personnel are grate- 
ful for the efforts of hundreds of volunteer workers who have helped so materially in plan- 
ning and staging the 53rd Annual Vocational Convention. 





Special thanks go to division program chairmen and to Dr. Hobart H. Sommers, Gen- 
eral Convention Chairman, and his very efficient coworkers with the Chicago schools, 
the Illinois Vocational Association and state vocational officials. 






THE NEW INDUSTRIAL ARTS SERIES. Industrial arts personnel will be interested 
in the article beginning on page 18, which is the first of a new industrial arts series that 





will appear in forthcoming issues of the JOURNAL. This series of articles has been care- 
fully developed by members of the Industrial Arts Policy and Planning Committee. 


ATTENTION VO-AG READERS. Vo-ag members will be interested in the feature on 
page 23, which gives the results of an occupational study of former agricultural students 
in the state of Tennessee. They will also be interested in securing copy of the bulletin jusi 
released by the University of Kentucky that deals with “ The Guidance Role of the Agricul- 
ture Teacher” - (price $1.00) 











AVA OFFICERS. New AVA officers will be inaugurated during the Chicago convention. 
Iam sure that AVA members everywhere will give them the same splendid and unselfish 
cooperation that they have provided AVA officers in the past. 





At the close of the convention, Edward M. Claude, State Supervisor of Trade and In- 
dustrial Education in Illinois will become the new President of AVA. Mr. Claude has for 
years been an outstanding leader in vocational education and has participated in many AVA 
activities. It is anticipated that he will make an outstanding president. 


Dr. H. H. London, who has served with distinction as President during the past 12 
months, will remain as a member of the AVA Executive Committee as Past President. 


It was a real pleasure and privilege for all officers of the AVA to serve with R. E. 
Bass and William R. Mason who will retire from the Executive Committee at the close 
of the Chicago Convention. All of the many who knew him will greatly miss Roy Fair- 
brother our devoted Vice President representing Distributive Education for the past 
several years, who passed away on October 9. 


ECONOMIC WAR CONTINUES. As we approach the new year, the economic war with 
Russia continues to rage. Here are some recent developments. 





Seymour Melmon, Associate Professor of Industrial Management and Engineering at 
Columbia University and.a consultant on production techniques, who spent part of August 
and September 1959 in Russia and Western Europe studying industrial production methods, 
was quoted in the October 6, 1959 issue of The New York Times in a front page story that 
Russian plants are producing machine tools - the basic instruments of industrial produc- 
tion - “with less than half the man-hours required in comparable Western operations”. 
Mr. Melmon said, according to The New York Times, “If present trends continue the Soviet 
Union will in a few years have a world lead in efficiency in the production of machine tools, 
the basic equipment of modern economics”. 





THE U.S. BUREAU OF MINES reported on November 12, 1959 that the Soviets are 
now the top producers of coal and iron ore. The United States had held the lead in coal 
production since 1899. 





THE JOINT ECONOMIC SUBCOMMITTEE OF NATIONAL CONGRESS is now study- 
ing the relative strength of the two economies of the United States and Russia. On Novem- 
ber 13, Allen W. Dulles, Director of the Central Intelligence Agency, warned the Joint 
Subcommittee that if the Soviet and American economies continue to grow at the present 
rate, the gap between the two by 1970 “will be dangerously narrowed”. 





On numerous occasions Khrushchev has boasted that the Soviets “will bury the West - 
economically” and that Russia is now challenging the U. S. in economic competition. 


As a part of Soviet economic plans, Russia is now in the process of reorganizing its 
entire system of education which is scheduled to be completed by 1963. The new reorgani- © 
zation law (approved in late 1958) calls for a greatly expanded program of vocational edu- 
cation. This is being done on the theory that success in winning an economic war is de- 
pendant in large measure upon the skill and productivity of their people - which must come 
through vocational training. i 
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Yet in light of the above facts, there are a few people - some in high places - who would 
cripple and destroy programs of vocational education. Instead of criticizing these uninformed 
and misguided individuals, I sometimes feel like praying for them because surely they know 
not what they are doing. Nothing would please Soviet leaders more than for the United States 
to weaken and cripple its programs of vocational and practical arts education. This in time 
would assure them of gaining superiority in the economic war in which we are now engaged. 

If we are to continue our superiority in economics, we must develop and maintain the strong- 
est and most effective vocational and practical arts education programs in the World. Our 
way of life may well depend on such a development. 


GREETINGS. We wish for all AVA members everywhere - a Merry Christmas and a 
Happy, Prosperous New Year with many opportunities for professional growth. 





mes: 


M. D. Mobley, Editor-in-Chief 
and AVA Executive Secretary 








The Journal Salutes 


RALPH G. BROOKS 
Governor of Nebraska 


NEBRASKA 


and its governor, who sees in Vo-Ed 
one big answer to new opportunities 


| MADE A SPEECH to the Third National Apprenticeship Conference of Americar 
Railroads. Present were representatives of seven states, seeking ways of pro. 
ducing satisfactory manpower for the railroads. Also attending were four men 
from Greece, one from Korea and several from the U. S. Department of Labor. 

The meeting was sponsored by both management and labor. So vital ar 
the manpower needs of the railroads that this conference was deemed a necessity. 

The day before, I had talked to the Nebraska State Soil and Water Conserva 
tion Association. Their problem, as stated by themselves, is that of educatin: 
the Nebraska farmer in how to preserve our two most precious life-givin: 
elements—soil and water. 

I have attended many meetings of the Nebraska Stock Growers Association 
Their purpose is to increase beef production and to improve the livestoc 
blood-lines of our cattle. Marketing and sales are important matters to them. 

At these sessions and others like them, I hear a general cry from professional 
industrial, agricultural and technical people for interested, intelligent, trainet 
and competent people. To me, this is a challenge to youth. It is also a challeng 
to the vocational department of public education. There is hardly a field toda) 
that is not short of capable, intelligent employees, this, in spite of the fact tha 
millions of people in the United States are currently unemployed. We have thé 
paradox of labor shortage and unemployment standing side by side. 

The schools of Nebraska have almost unlimited opportunities to present all 
these occupations and professions to our students. They should be able to arous 
their imagination and to inspire them to grasp the wonderful opportunitie 
the great American scene presents. 

I believe Nebraska, with its diverse agricultural and industrial interests, | 
doing fine work in vocational education. More stress should be on the rea 
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opportunities that exist. There is no industry that will not furnish all kinds of{*ssi 


information to guidance and vocational education departments. I suggest 
closer relationship between farmer and pupil, industry and pupil and the profes 
sions and the pupil. 


THE VOCATIONAL Education Department in Nebraska has been doi 


wrigina 
leeds ¢ 


much work along this line and | think the chief difficulty has been not wit] 


the schools but with the people who pay the taxes and support the school 
These patrons have been sold on a great many things termed education. But som 
of the most important things have yet to be called to their attention. Onc 
they see the direct connection between school training and job procuring the 
are going to sponsor more and more support of public education. In the sho 
time I have been Governor, I have found a tremendous need for alerting th 
schools to the tremendous task that exists in vocational education. 
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Sama EDUCATION in Nebraska has made many contributions to our 
jotal program of education. Since its very beginning, high standards have been 
encouraged and maintained, and professional ethics have become an identifying 
feature of the program. 

No doubt, special recognition should be extended to our teacher education 
institutions. The State Teachers College at Kearney and our University’s Agri- 
cultural College in Lincoln have trained many outstanding instructors of home- 
making education. The Agricultural College has been our sole Nebraska source 
of vocational agricultural teachers. Many of these Nebraska-trained instructors 
are now well known as vocational leaders throughout the nation. 

The development of adult training programs may well be vocational educa- 
tion’s most significant contribution to Nebraska’s school program. The first 
dasses for adults began in 1917. By 1937, nearly 11,000 adults were enrolled. 
Nearly 25,000 adults from 219 Nebraska communities are now taking 1,059 
courses. 


VOCATIONAL classes account for nearly 95 per cent of all enrollments in 
adult education. Only recently have our school administrators become interested 
in non-vocational adult programs. By following the leadership of vocational 
educators, it is hoped adult enrollments in general courses will soon equal or 
exceed those in vocational education. Certainly, a far greater use of school 
facilities can be had through maximum development of adult education. The 
total educational needs of a community will be more adequately served in this 
way. 
The degree to which vocational education has been integrated within the 
framework of our total program of education has been another significant devel- DR. FREEMAN B. DECKER 
f opment. By working together as one great team of educators, we offer Nebraska Commissioner of 
dgyouth educational opportunities of which we are rightfully proud. Education 


\\ STATE OF OPPORTUNITY 


N Assistant Commissioner 
o@' NEBRASKA, THE STATE OF OPPORTUNITY, is proud to tell about its programs for Vocational Education 
gol vocational education and to accept a salute from the JOURNAL. CECIL E. STANLEY 

Our first State Board of Vocational Education adopted its Plan for Vocational , , 

@iducation, Dec. 4, 1917. This was approved by the Federal Board Dec. 18, 1917 
and our first state director of vocational education was employed the following 
week. From this beginning, vocational education in Nebraska has expanded 

i@g)oth in depth and breadth. Initially, our State Board seemed primarily concerned 
with agricultural training. This concept quickly changed, however, and today 
ihe entire gamut of federally-aided programs is ‘in full operation. 

Vocational education has been completely integrated with Nebraska’s total 

ag)togram of secondary education. Many advisory committee meetings and special 
*ssions have resulted in an understanding and acceptance of vocational 
tducation. 

In 1941, our legislature established the Nebraska Vocational-Technical School, 
wiginally a trade school. During recent years, however, it was found that our 
needs could be better served by a school designed to train technicians. Many 
waft meetings preceded the basic curricular changes made in January, 1959. 
As a result, our State Board has approved eight of the 11 courses offered at the 
chool as technical training programs qualifying under terms of Title III of 
he George-Barden Act. 

As in a state of opportunity, we trust our vocational programs will always be 
ble to adjust to meet current needs so we may continue to offer maximum 
pportunities to every boy, girl and adult in Nebraska. To this end, we hope 
0 utilize all counsel and assistance made available to us by the U. S. Office of 
Education and the American Vocational Association. 
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, a state where beef animals outnumber human |} * bs 


OPPORTUNITIES 
and the annual swine crop is more than double the » op 


TH ROUGH lation, agriculture is big business. In 1958, for exa a: 
$791,000,000 was spent to produce the livestock and crop 
uae sold. The resulting income amounted to $1 )32,. 


AG RICU LTU RAL ies part of the nation’s bread basket, has a \ aried 


agriculture, ranging from the sandhills and pine ridge ve 


cattle grazing areas to the Platte River’s irrigated “valley 
EDUCATION of the Nile,” to the corn-hog eastern section ol the state, 

The irrigated area promises vast development of truck § DECA 

gardening. President 


Opportunities in farming look bright against a need 
for 3,000 new farmers each year. With fewer than 1,500 
high school and college graduates in agriculture going back | 
to the farm, the supply of trained persons meets less than 
half the need, Even though the percentage of farm popu- 
lation is slowly decreasing, the state’s rising total popv- [ 
lation anticipates a 45 per cent increase in farm production ISTR 
in the next 20 years. portumi 

Increases in the size of family farms, emphasis on § Wide va 
efficiency, increased acreage under irrigation, and many § student 
other developments have brought changes in our training f teller te 
programs. Probably none has had a greater effect than § ranged 
rapid mechanization of farming, which demands new and § struct 
increased skills and abilities of farmers. In several work-§ In a 
shops conducted by teacher-training staff members, the § distribt 
vocational agriculture teacher has kept abreast of mechan. § *tVing 
ization and training needs of his students. Summer work. § People, 



































Nebraska FFA Children’s Barnyard Exhibit featured farm animal shops have been conducted on maintenance and repair of pot 
“mother and young.” farm machinery and electrical power units. Emphasis on § "¢s- 
farm mechanics has been effected without minimizing the § Postal 


importance of older enterprises. instruct 

Farming in Nebraska and vocational agriculture have the oth 
grown hand in hand. An important factor in this develop- J ™™ty 
ment has been the Future Farmers of America. The State §™ Cre 
Association of FFA in the last 10 years has created many. Small | 
built-in opportunities for local FFA’ers through an FFA j°™mmu 
division at the State Fair, including livestock and farm sidered 
mechanics, a “children’s barnyard” featuring the mother Cooy 
and young of farm animals, a series of leadership train- offerin; 
ing camp sessions for local chapter officers, a state officer phase | 
good-will tour, and awards financed by Ak-Sar Ben for tional | 
FFA members who conduct outstanding purebred livestock the-job 
or farm betterment programs. gam s 

There are 144 approved vo-ag departments in Nebraska, second 
with an enrollment of 4,848 high school boys. Last year, been ol 
86 of these departments carried out an approved adult # “Sum 
class for 1,929 farmers. Fifty-four departments had pro-§@@ ch 
grams for 1,093 young farmers. tlimax 

Since its beginning, the GI institutional-on-farm training dlassro 
program has been a responsibility of the state vocational § ty 
agriculture division. Approximately 20,000 farm veterans tion, 1 


Here, a power unit is adapted for a field chopper. Below, FFA boys have completed this training. There are still over 1,000 
work hard and play hard, too, at the state FFA Camp. veterans enrolled. 
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ick DECA charters are presented to all of the 
Presidents of new local chapters. 


‘on ™ EDUCATION in Nebraska is providing op- 
portunities to high school students and adults through a 
on § Wide variety of classes and training situations. High School 
:ny | students have had training in positions ranging from bank 
ing feller to area sales representative and adult classes have 
ran @ ranged from the basic fundamentals to highly specialized 
ind § instruction. 

rk. { In a state of small and widely scattered communities, 
the § distributive education faces a major problem in adequately 
an. § serving them. As most communities have less than 1,000 
rk. people, research and experimentation are constantly in 
. of | progress to devise methods that best meet these unique 
on § needs. During the last year, two high school experimental 
the | Programs have been in operation—one involving the same 
instructor for both agriculture and distributive education, 
ave § the other involving a part-time instructor in a typical com- 
lop- J munity of about 1000. Adult education saw pilot courses 
tate #2 Credit Union Procedures as well as an experimental 
any. Small Business Management Clinic in a relatively isolated 
‘FA gcommunity of 650. Each of the new approaches was con- 
arm 4 Sidered very successful, 

ther § Cooperative classes function within the total school 
ain. § “"erings to give distributive education students a three- 
‘cer [Phase program of general instruction, specialized voca- 
for gional high school instruction in DE, and supervised on- 
rock § ‘he-job training. Although the course content and _pro- 
gram administration vary to fit local situations, nearly all 
ska, gecondary school instruction in distributive education has 
ear, § been on a two-year basis. However, with more high schools 
dult assuming a truly comprehensive pattern, some programs 
pro- pte changing to a planned three or four-year sequence, 
timaxed with supervised on-the-job training and related 
ning classroom instruction the senior year. 


onal STIMULATED by a young but active student organiza- 


rans Htion, The Distributive Education Clubs of Nebraska, the 
program has been greatly expanded and enriched. Through 
club activities, the students develop a greater pride in and 
understanding of the working world they are entering. 
any assume leadership roles in state club activities and 
number take part in the National Leadership Conferences 
of DECA. 

Adult distributive education in Nebraska offers a variety 
of approaches. Adult instructors have been secured entirely 
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An early morning class in human relations is held prior to opening a store. 





«1 OPPORTUNITIES THROUGH DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


on a part-time basis from the business world. They are 
usually from our larger centers and travel to nearby com- 
munities. 

Each year, basic adult classes such as salesmanship, 
speech and human relations, are offered for persons in 
sales, merchandising and management. More specialized 
and unusual classes meet specific needs. A large and out- 
standing traffic program in Omaha, Selling Transportation 
Services, offers a detailed three-year sequence in both rail 
and motor traffic. It is the result of cooperative efforts 
between public schools and the Traffic Club in Omaha. 

A number of classes in selling food services and in res- 
taurant management are offered in cooperation with local 
and state public health authorities. Several insurance and 
real estate classes are conducted, often preparatory for 
the underwriter’s examination. Classes in Communications 
for Business Management are popular and effective in 
the Lincoln area. Other specialized classes include banking 
services, vending machine services, direct mail selling and 
credit union procedures. 


MANY ADULT classes are the result of cooperation with 
other agencies and trade associations. Working with dis- 
tributive education are the Nebraska Restaurant Associa- 
tion, Nebraska Hotel Association, Association of Nebraska 
Liquefied Petroleum Gas Dealers, Credit Union League, 
Omaha Traffic Club, Lincoln Traffic Club and Lincoln Sales 
Executives Club. Also cooperating are city and county 
health departments and Chamber of Commerce and retail 
merchants groups. 


Show card writing, a distributive education offering for adults that 
is popular in Nebraska, soon brings marketable results. 



















zs, PURPOSE of all Nebraska school guidance programs 
is to assist students in the total process of their growth and 
development. In focusing attention on the particular needs 
of individual students the guidance program becomes an 
integrating agent of the school curriculum and activities 
providing coordinated effort among school administrators, 
teachers, parents, and community resources, 

Specifically the guidance program has four objectives: 
to assist students in appraising, interpreting, and evaluating 
their personal characteristics; in making satisfactory ad- 
justments to the school environment, i.e., their academic 
work and their relationship with teachers and fellow stu- 
dents; in planning their educational and vocational ob- 
jectives consistent with their capabilities and utilizing the 
resources available to them at school and in the community ; 
and in developing their individual abilities, skills, and 
characteristics to the greatest degree for their personal 
satisfaction and for the welfare of society. 

All school guidance activities and services are directed 
to the accomplishment of these objectives. 


Guidance services promote adjustment of the individual student 
with his own potentialities, consistent with school requirements, and 
with democratic values and ideals. 
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| OPPORTUNITIES 
| THROUGH 
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Be) GUIDANCE 


Maintaining up-to-date material on vocational and educational 
opportunities is a monumental task. Guidance libraries and voca. 
tional files are extensively used to provide students with necessary 
information. 





The use of psychological tests and measurements is one way 
of measuring individual educational development and identifying 
individual capabilities and potentialities. 
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OPPORTUNITIES THROUGH TRADE 
AND INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


= is basically an agricultur- 
al state. It has been said that approxi- 
mately 90 percent of the income is 
from the sale of raw and/or processed 
farm products. Skilled tradesmen, 
however. are required to maintain the 
machines of mechanized farming nec- 
essary to produce the raw product as 
well as to process it for movement 
through channels of distribution to 
local and national markets. 

Let us picture a tender, sizzling 
steak cooked and seasoned to our taste, 
and then consider which skilled trades 
might be involved in its production. 
This steak starts as a newborn calf 
and, regardless of whether born on the 
range or in a modern “cow hotel,” it 
soon encounters the products of a 
skilled craftsman. The branding iron 
is fashioned by an ironworker. The 
shots and innoculations given by the 
veterinarian are administered with in- 
struments fashioned and produced by 
skilled tool and diemakers. Through- 
out the entire life of this steak, it is 
continually coming* in contact with 
the skills of the craftsman. This may 
include the creation, building and op- 
eration of machines used in the prep- 
aration and vending of food and 
drink, as well as transportation to mar- 
ket. In the packing plant the steak 
again comes in contact with stainless 
and alloy steels, as well as many com- 
plicated machines. Then, as it finally 
finds its way to the table of a gourmet, 
the chef, maitre d’hotel and his staff 
must always utilize instruments and 
machinery produced and serviced by 
craftsmen. 


ALTHOUGH OUR STEAK is normally 
thought of as a product of only agri- 
culture, it must be conceded that its 
production and processing is highly 
dependent on manpower trained 
through trade and industrial educa- 
tion. From branding iron to steak 
knife our juicy steak has been depend- 
ent on the skills of trained craftsmen. 

In addition to the skilled trades that 
are necessary to the processing of Ne- 
braska’s agricultural products, we have 
in our state many heavy and light in- 
dustries located in both large and 
small communities. During the past 
few years, many large industries have 
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built subsidiary plants in Nebraska. 
There are also many small manufac- 
turing plants that are native to Nebras- 
ka. It is this relatively new industrial 
development which has been demand- 
ing skilled workers. 

The areas included in our programs 
of trade and industrial education are, 
apprentice and journeyman training 
for building, manufacturing and serv- 
ice trades; public utility safety train- 
ing (lineman); fire engineering in- 
struction for volunteer firemen; prac- 
tical nursing education; supervisory 
training for industrial personnel; day- 
trade training programs for high 
school youth; and part-time coopera- 
tive education. 


... AND PRACTICAL 
NURSING EDUCATION 


, 1950 the vocational education de- 
partment of the Omaha Public Schools 
conducted a 54-hour extension course 
designed to up-grade the performance 
of employed practical nurses. This was 
the first concrete result of many hours 
of work and consideration of the prob- 
lems of training practical nurses by a 
State Advisory Committee composed 
of state organization and interested 
agency representatives, 

As a result, Nebraska’s State Advi- 
sory Committee for Practical Nursing 
decided that our need for trained prac- 
tical nurses could only be met through 
a full-fledged, one-year school of in- 
struction which was opened in Omaha 
in the spring of 1951 at Omaha Tech- 
nical High School. The first affiliating 
hospitals were St. Joseph’s, Immanuel, 
and University Hospital. The enroll- 
ment fee of $100 included the cost of 
uniforms, text books, and laboratory 
supplies. Sixteen classes have since 
been completed in Omaha, with a total 
of 321 graduates, each of whom has 
passed State Board examinations and 
is now licensed as a practical nurse. 

Since Omaha is located on the east- 
ern border of the state, it has been 
necessary to establish additional cen- 
ters. After federal funds became avail- 
able for practical nursing education, 


one-year schools were established at 
Kearney and Alliance. As area schools, 
financed entirely with state and federal 
funds, the Kearney Vocational School 
of Practical Nursing now serves cen- 
tral Nebraska, and the Alliance Voca- 
tional School of Practical Nursing 
serves the western panhandle area. 

All applicants for admission are 
screened by the school’s local advisory 
committee. They must be at least 17, 
with at least two years of successful 
high school studies, good health (both 
physical and mental) and a suitability 
for practical nursing. 

All of Nebraska’s schools of prac- 
tical nursing involve 52 weeks of com- 
bined classroom work and supervised 
clinical experience in medical, surgical, 
obstetric, pediatric and geriatric serv- 
ices. At first students spend all their 
time in the classroom, then, gradually, 
they spend more and more time in the 
hospital, working under the direct 
supervision of clinical instructors un- 
til, toward the end of the course, they 
spend only a few hours weekly in 
class. Through stipends from affiliating 
hospitals, each student earns approxi- 
mately $700 a year. 

A second area of training opportuni- 
ties for practical nurses has been cre- 
ated through the development of exten- 
sion programs. In 1955 the Nebraska 
State Legislature provided for the per- 
missive licensure of practical nurses. 
A one-year period was provided during 
which time experienced practical nurses 
could be licensed by waiver upon com- 
pletion of a 72-hour course of instruc- 
tion. As an emergency measure many 
such courses were operated in a great 
number of communities. Subsequently, 
extension courses have been developed 
to upgrade the performance of practi- 
cal nurses who have either graduated 
from one-year schools of instruction, 
or were licensed under waiver provi- 
sions of the permissive act. Courses 
offered include: nursing care of the 
heart patient; administration of com- 
mon drugs; common diseases; and car- 
diac heart and diabetic care. 

Recently, many Nebraska organi- 
zations and agencies have become in- 
terested in problems involving care of 
the aged. State-level vocational per- 
sonnel have been asked to develop 
training programs for both nursing 
aides and practical nurses who have 
direct responsibilities for patient care 
in various types of convalescent homes. 
To the extent that local or state match- 
ing funds can be made available, these 
programs will be developed. 
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OPPORTUNITIES THROUGH 


HOMEMAKING EDUCATION 


. NEBRASKA, as in other states, pat- 
terns of family living change with the 
times. Families have been affected by: 

Technological changes which bring 
a constant stream of new products in- 
to the home; 

Working homemakers who must ad- 
just to two jobs and who desire a prac- 
tical knowledge and appreciation of 
good management and the mainte- 
nance of satisfying relationships; 

Early marriages which occur among 
high school pupils who need help in 
considering the realistic problems of 
management, child development and 
relationships; and 

Mobile families who may bring dif- 
fering cultures and values with them. 

Many factors such as the above give 
direction to homemaking education 
and are reflected in the types of courses 
offered through high school and adult 
homemaking education. 


THE BASIC PURPOSE of our home- 
making education program is to im- 
prove home and family living in Ne- 
braska. Areas of study provide the 
basis for broad instructional programs. 
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Keeping the homemaking program 
in gear with the times is the shared 
responsibility of teachers, teacher-edu- 
cators, city supervisors, and _ state 


supervisors. State staff personnel pro- 





For coverage of practical nurse education 
in Nebraska, see page 13. 


vide in-service education for teac hers 
through district and state confere aces 
and workshops. Members of the «tate 
and teacher-training staffs shar iy 
field experiences, in developing in. 
structional materials, and in plan iing 
and leading in-service conference: 


Practically all of the schools in 
Nebraska which have vocational home. 
making offer a three-year program. The 
first two years of work are designed to 
help pupils cope with problems of liv. 
ing in their present homes, and indi- 
rectly prepare for the future through 
the formation of attitudes, apprecia. 
tions and basic skills. The senior home 
and family living course is concerned 
more specifically with the pupils’ per. 
sonal home and family interests of the 
immediate future. Pre-vocational home- 
making in grades 7 and 8 is being 
offered in a growing number of schools 
as student enrollment increases through 
school district reorganization. 


Our secondary program is essential) 
a home-school program. Teachers visit 
homes and pupils carry out home ex- 
periences during the school year and 
during the summer. Eighty percent of 
all teachers have extended employment 
during the summer months. 

Three thousand six hundred ninety 
two Future Homemakers of America 
in 101 chapters have further opportu- 
nities to develop leadership qualities 
and ability in solving problems related 
to home and family living. 


ADULTS, the young and the more 
mature, find help with many varied 
homemaking problems through adult 
homemaking education. Homemakers 
have been interested in courses which 
help them with management problems 
involving time and work and_ the 
family budget, with buying, with mak- 
ing and remaking clothing, and with 
other courses which help them to 
clarify values, make decisions and 
manage their resources, and make their 
family living more satisfying to them- 
selves and their families. One hundred 
three teachers who taught approxi- 
mately 7200 adults were employed by 
the schools last year. 

Our largest adult programs are in 
Lincoln, Omaha and Scottsbluff where 
some of the teachers are employed full- 
time. Adult classes in other commvu- 
nities of the state are usually taught 
by day-school teachers. It is in the 
area of training for adults that voca- 
tional homemaking is experiencing its 
greatest growth. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 
THROUGH NVA 


he Nebraska Vocational Association 
is a state-wide organization of 
teachers, administrators and supervi- 
sors involved in vocational and practi- 
cal arts education. Its purposes are to 
promote all phases of vocational and 
practical arts education, to assist in 
sate and national legislation, to es- 
tablish a membership link—from the 
individual through the state to the na- 
tional association, and to keep the 
membership informed on all matters 
of concern to vocational education. 


The membership year extends from 
December 1 through November 30, to 
coincide with that of the AVA. The 
347 current members include nearly 
all of the vocational education person- 
nel in the state. 


TO ASSURE representation of its 
membership, NVA’s governing body is 
a nine-member executive council, that 
includes the president, vice-president, 
secretary-treasurer, and six counselors. 
The president and vice-president are 
each elected for a éne-year term. The 
secretary-treasurer will be appointed 
(effective Dec. 1, 1960) annually by 
the executive council thus making a 
continuing term of office possible. Five 
of the counselors represent the major 
services involved in the organization 
—trade and _ industrial education, 
homemaking, guidance, distributive ed- 
ucation, agriculture—and are elected to 
serve a five-year term. Counselors for 
additional services may be added as 
their membership grows. The terms are 





staggered so that one counselor is 
elected each year. The sixth counselor 
is the Assistant Commissioner for Vo- 
cational Education. Normally, the ex- 
ecutive council meets twice annually 
with one meeting during the winter 
and the other a breakfast meeting the 
morning of the NVA Conference. Spe- 
tial meetings may be called as needed. 

NVA’s annual one-day conference 
is conducted on a Saturday early in 
the fall and consists of general and 
sectional meetings. These conferences 
are proving quite popular, especially 
since outstanding speakers have been 
secured. On several occasions the 
featured speaker has been the current 


AVA President. 
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The NVA Newsletter, issued two or 
three times each school year, is com- 
piled and edited in the state vocational 
offices by the section which the NVA 
president represents. All expenses are 
paid by the Association. 


... AND 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


A. INDUSTRIAL ARTS teachers we are 
well aware of the established correla- 
tion of mental ability and manual 
dexterity. Experience shows that train- 
ing in industrial arts is of as great 
a benefit to an engineer or scientist as 
to the butcher and baker. 


Industrial arts illuminates the ob- 
jective that it is our responsibility to 
teach and develop those basic funda- 
mental skills reasonably expected of 
the average student at the secondary 
school level. These skills, of course, 
must change with new needs. Certain 
practical experience in industrial arts 
is necessary for the majority of indus- 
trial careers and desirable for all. It 
seems incredible that an able high 
school student should not know how 
to remove a screw with a screwdriver, 
or that an engineer should not know 
that he must drill a hole before he taps 
it. Yet many such cases exist. How, 
then is the important field of indus- 
trial arts in Nebraska adjusting its cur- 
riculum? 


While typical Nebraska industrial 
arts programs do not attempt to de- 
liberately aim the curriculum for pre- 
vocational students, they do offer an 
exploratory program from which a 
student may continue into an indus- 
trial trade or technical curriculum. 
First contact with industrial arts is 
usually in grade seven where boys are 


required to enroll for one semester, 
which is alternated with a semester of 
science. This first exposure includes 
six weeks when students actually plan 
and draw projects to be made in the 
other areas offered, and three weeks 
each of woodwork, electricity, metal 
work, and leather and plastics. In 
grade eight, one required semester of 
industrial arts may be selected from 
mechanical drafting, electricity and 
basic electronics, woodworking 1 and 
2, general metals, or crafts. Additional 
eighth grade boys may elect from this 
group during the second semester and 
for both semesters of the ninth grade. 


A senior high industrial arts pro- 
gram continues the broad junior high 
school emphasis. Students may choose 
courses on a one-semester basis in 
woodworking, electronics, machine 
shop, auto mechanics, drafting, print- 
ing, metal work, crafts and welding. 
This enables each student to further 
his skills, increase his knowledge of 
areas studied in junior high, and 
broaden his experiences in new fields. 


TO CONTINUE further in an area 
of industrial training, a student may 
enroll in either an industrial trade or 
industrial technical curriculum. The in- 
dustrial trades curriculum allows a 
boy to enroll in one shop for a mini- 
mum of four semesters, with emphasis 
upon entrance into a trade immediately 
upon graduation. Required academic 
subjects include English, general math- 
ematics, and general science. The indus- 
trial technical curriculum also provides 
for four semesters of study in a given 
shop. The basic difference is in the re- 
quired academic courses. Students in 
the technical curriculum must complete 
academic courses in physics, algebra, 
geometry and, in some _ instances, 
chemistry and trigonometry. Graduates 
are prepared for entrance in a college 
or university, a technical institute, or 
a technical job. 


NVA 59-60 officers: Francis Colgan, T & I Counselor, L. E. Watson, President; Mrs. Janet 
Meyer, Secretary-Treasurer; and Dr. Chester Gausman, Vice President 








Drafting Technology — mechanical, structural, topographical and 
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Nebraska Vocational-T echnical School, Milford. Courses taught are 
Automotive Technology, Auto Body and Fender Technology, Build- 
ing Construction Technology, Diesel Technology, Drafting Technol- 
ogy, Electrical Technology, Electronics Technology, Horology and 
Jewelry Service Technology, Metals Technology, Refrigeration and 


N ebraska did not have a state-owned trade and technical 
school until 1941, when it became clear that its economy 
was to become increasingly dependent upon diversified in- 
dustry. Major companies were inquiring as to the source 
and supply of skilled workers and technicians. At least 
60 per cent of our farm-reared boys were seeking employ- 
ment elsewhere, and needed opportunities for industrial 
training. 

Apprenticeship programs were offering excellent train- 
ing for urban youth, but our rural communities also needed 
craftsmen. With most of our high school graduates not 
attending college, it seemed imperative that Nebraska 
should offer opportunities to such young men to help in- 
dustrialize our State. So the Nebraska State Trade School 
was established as a two-year post high school program 
for all Nebraskans. 

Through the years, the school’s courses have been ad- 
justed to job opportunities. On the advice of industrial 
consultants, some courses have been discontinued, new 
ones added. As of January, 1959, a major change in basic 
objectives substituted technological training for repetitive 
type trade instruction. Additional instructors now teach 
both basic and advanced courses in mathematics and sci- 
ence and staff personnel, working with industrial consult: 
ants, have developed specific objectives and instructional 
outlines. It was because of these altered philosophies and 
objectives that our 1959 Legislature changed the name of 
the school from Nebraska State Trade School to the more 
descriptive Nebraska Vocational-Technical School. 


AC-DC motor generator equipment is studied by electrical technol- 
ogy students. 
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\ir Conditioning Technology and Welding Technology. All pro- 
gams have been approved by the State Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion under the terms of Title VIII of the National Defense Education 
Act, with the exception of Horology and Jewelry Service Technology, 
\uto Body and Fender Technology and Welding Technology. 
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OUR VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL School now has about 
400 students. Applicants on waiting lists are admitted as 
vacancies occur. The school has a building program to 
provide space and facilities for many more students. When 
completed, our facilities should equal those of any similar 
school in this country. 

Students attend school seven hours a day. Their course 
involves two years of study, or 2,660 hours of classroom 
and laboratory. Every enrollee must have graduated from 
an accredited high school, or have an equivalency certif- 
icate. 

In addition to a matriculation fee, resident Nebraskans 
pay $125 tuition each semester. A cafeteria is operated at 
cost, and an inexpensive dormitory houses unmarried men. 
Units for married students can be rented from the school. 

A student council, an intramural athletics and inter- 
collegiate basketball games afford extra-curricular activity. 
Such special courses as Human Relations, Small Business 
Operations, and Communications for Business and Indus- 
tty prepare for community leadership. 


rial § Student selection, training and placement are considered 
1eWw Mmost important. Counseling and guidance are available to Friction and lubricant demonstration in technical science labo- 
asic Hlhose who have not made vocational choices, to those who ratory. 





sek job adjustments, and to students having personal edu- 
tational problems. 

Upon enrolling, every student is given diagnostic tests 
lo help him evaluate his own potentialities. A continuing 
counselor-student relationship with frequent conferences 
involving department heads and instructors assists the stu- 
dent in making maximum progress in school and thus helps 
him find a job. Placement of graduates has never been 
aproblem. 
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nol- @ Highly technical inspection equipment being used by tool design 


student. 
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THE PLACE OF THE PROJECT 
IN INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


—the first 
part of an 
important, new 
series 


By Ralph C. Bohn 


s the project destined for replacement 
by the unit or some still unnamed or- 
ganizational pattern for industrial arts 
activities? If not replaced, what direc- 
tion will the project take to meet the 
changing needs of our industrial so- 
ciety? If the project is replaced, will 
industrial arts lose its distinction as 
an activity? These and similar ques- 
tions are being discussed by teachers, 
professional organizations, and college 
classes in all parts of the country. The 
following extreme positions illustrate 
our present dichotomy in organiza- 
tional theory. 


PROPONENTS of replacing the proj- 
ect with the unit method or some 
other type of problem solving activity 
contend that the project teaches only 
hand skills and methods of fabricating 
single objects. Neither the skills nor 
methods utilized in project construc- 
tion are representative of modern in- 


Dr. Bohn is Associate Professor, San Jose 
State College, San Jose, Calif. 
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dustrial processes. Related instruction 
is secondary or often forgotten alto- 
gether in the desire to build bigger 
and more skillfully constructed proj- 
ects. Because of its pre-vocational 
characteristics, many administrators 
counsel college-bound students away 
from industrial arts and into more 
academic offerings. This group sup- 
ports the unit method of instruction by 
emphasizing its problem solving po- 
tential. Briefly, the unit method in- 
volves the introduction of a problem 
or unit to a group or individual and 
having the problem solved through 
the integration of industrial processes, 
scientific principles, and social proc- 
esses. 

On the other hand, supporters of the 
project method question whether the 
unit method is feasible with large 
classes of average ability students. 
Under normal conditions, interest in 
industrial arts is high resulting from 
the useful nature of the program. If 
the motivator — the project — is re- 
moved and substituted with something 
less tangible, will the present industrial 
arts student lose interest and elect 
different courses? Will administrators 
then counsel the college-bound student 
into the program or will these students 
still be kept in academic study? Fur- 
thermore, turning away from the proj- 
ect may sacrifice much of the unique- 
ness of industrial arts and turn it into 
a classroom program. Should a shift 
be made from the activity when both 
art and science are bringing project 
building activities into their programs? 
At the same time, the project provides 
problem solving situations in design, 
procedure, etc. A good project cen- 
tered program uses the project as a 
tool and motivator to acquaint the stu- 
dent with the function of industry, 
industrial tools and processes, and 
avocational skills. 


THESE DESCRIPTIONS represent ex- 
treme positions; yet each question has 
been asked and each statement made 
at various times by industrial arts 
educators. During the business meeting 
of the Industrial Arts Division at the 
AVA convention in Buffalo, a spon- 
taneous discussion of the place of the 
project in industrial arts developed. As 
a result of this discussion and_ the 
general interest of this subject within 
the profession, a series of articles will 
appear in subsequent issues of the 
JOURNAL. These features will represent 
the many varied professional beliefs 
and opinions on this vital subject. 
Both positions, plus many modifica. 
tions of the two outlined in this in- 
troduction will be discussed. The 
following men have been asked to con- 





tribute to the series: Dr. Roy G. Fales, 
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Chief, Bureau of Industrial Arts Ed-§oublic i 
ucation, New York; Roy V. Orendorf. Bing indu 
Bureau of Industrial Arts Education, have re 


New York; Dr. Donald Maley, Pro-fcram. 


fessor and Head, Department of In- 


Guide 


dustrial Education, University of Mary-fieloped 
land; Dr. M. Ray Karnes, Professoriconduct 


and Chairman, Industrial Education. 


An o 


University of Illinois; John D. Row-§educatic 


lett, Associate Professor, Industrial 
Arts Department, Eastern Kentucky 
State College; Dr. L. S. Wright, Asso- 
ciate Professor, Industrial Arts De- 
partment, Iowa State Teachers College: 
Wesley S. Sommers, Assistant Profes- 
sor, School of Industrial Education. 
Stout State College; Alexander J. 
Krenicki, Industrial Arts Instructor. 
Passaic, New Jersey. 

Next month an article by Dr. Fales 
and Mr. Orendorf will appear on these 


pages. 


Editor’s Note: This is the introduction to 





a series of industrial arts features that will 


appear in subsequent issues of the Journal Sch 
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n trying to analyze any programs 
of industrial arts, there are many things 
to consider. Pinpointing the various 
factors that go into making a program 
of industrial arts one with a high en- 
rollment is difficult. 

At the request of Dr. G. Harold Sil- 
vius. AMERICAN VOCATIONAL JOURNAL 
Editor for Industrial Arts, an attempt 
was made to explain why Tulsa showed 
83.6 per cent of all boys in the senior 
high school enrolled in industrial arts 
during the first semester of 1957-58. 

The points listed here contribute to 
this enrollment. (Not in order of im- 
portance. ) 

A broad exploratory industrial arts 
junior high program is maintained in 
drawing and planning, woodwork, gen- 
eral metalwork, elementary electricity, 
dementary printing, and handicrafts. 
Qver the years, courses in practical arts 
have been required in the 7th and 8th 
grades with a 9th grade elective, where 
facilities were available. 

A year of industrial arts, homemak- 
ing, or art is required of all students 
for graduation. This results in at least 
331 per cent of all the boys in senior 
high school being in industrial arts. 

Courses in drafting, engineering 
drawing, electronics, are challenging 
to the more able students and draw 
heavily from those who are college 
bound. 


Through aggressive and sustained 


Ed-foublic information programs concern- 
orf, fing industrial arts, students and parents 
lon, fave recognized the worth of this pro- 
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An organized program of in-service 
education is followed consistently, with 
wo or three groups meeting each year. 
This program of in-service education 
has resulted in a better trained and 
more professional teacher. 

The shops and drafting rooms are 
well equipped and inviting to students 
and adults. 

The industrial arts teachers are an 
integral part of a well coordinated fac- 
ulty group. 
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Mr. Ruley is Supervisor, Industrial Arts 
ind Vocational Education, Tulsa Public 
Schools, Tulsa, Okla. 
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With 70 to 80 per cent of senior high youth taking 
industrial arts subjects, it seems fitting to ask Tulsa, 


Oklahoma — 


HOW DO YOU BUILD 
INDUSTRIAL ARTS ENROLLMENTS? 


By M. J. Ruley 


There is wide and consistent involve- 
ment of students in the operation and 
management of the shops. 

A club made up of teachers in the 
department has helped for some 35 
years to bring the teachers closer to- 
gether. 

Principals and counselors have an 
understanding of the program. 





Note—A very few boys are enrolled in two 
industrial arts classes each day and have been 
counted in each class. This means the per- 
centage would be scaled down to possibly 78 
or 79 per cent. 


Industrial arts prerequisites for 
entrance into Vocational-Industrial 
courses have been a policy for many 
years. 

Many teachers work in Industry dur- 
ing the summer, thereby learning the 
latest methods. 

The administration gives strong sup- 
port to practical arts programs as a 
part of general education. 

There has been continuity in the 
supervision of industrial arts and vo- 
cational education. 

Adult education classes in industrial 
arts subjects help to publicize our pro- 
gram. 





Industrial Arts Enrollments, Tulsa, Okla., First Semester 1957-1958 








Per cent 
Industrial of boys in 
Total Arts Industrial 
School Enrollment Boys Girls Total Arts 
Central ____ eee 1,522 1,472 1,319 86.7 
NS 5 on cae 1,127 1,174 968 85.9 
Edison __ ee ee) 678 590 469 69.2* 
B. T. Washington____-___--_- 803 410 393 247 60.2 
4 Junior High Schools with 
10th Grade teseincragcis 844 422 422 _406 96.2 
1), | emer ce 9,096 4,623 4,473 3,863 83.6 


* New High School—first year with a 12th grade. 
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is: century America is 
truly a land of plenty. We consider our- 
selves the richest, most highly indus- 
trialized, most powerful of all countries 
with the highest standard of living. 

Slowly, however, we are becoming 
aware of the fact that we have no mo- 
nopoly on technical competence or on 
natural and human resources. We have 
been outstripped in some areas of sci- 
entific research, and matched in others. 

It is difficult to realize that our lux- 
urious standard of living is onset with 
a sense of insecurity. Never before has 
there been a time like the present, but 
what does it all mean? 

Probably never since the culmina- 
tion of the efforts of those farsighted 
leaders who brought into being the 
Smith-Highes Act have there been such 
significant developments in vocational 
education. This situation has called for 
dynamic thinking and a readiness to 
abandon outmoded ideas, activities and 
procedures—decisions that will ad- 
vance vocational education to new 
frontiers of service. 

A choice must be made by vocational 
educators as to which of several courses 
shall be followed. Remember, the con- 
sequences of these decisions may de- 
termine whether or not vocational edu- 
cation can constantly adapt and re- 
adapt itself to the real needs of 
America’s people and our nation’s wel- 
fare. 

The responsibilities faced by voca- 


Mr. Konecny is AVA Vice President for 
Trade and Industrial Education and Execu- 
tive Assistant, Texas Engineering Extension 
Service, College Station, Tex. 
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Truth will out and, in this great land of plenty, 


gradually we must face up to the fact that 


7 


WE HAVE NO MONOPOLY 
ON TECHNICAL COMPETENCY 


tional educators are awesome when 
viewed in relation to their ultimate 
effect on our way of life. Perhaps 
changes in our educational pattern may 
be needed and should be made, but 
who can say specifically what should 
be done, and when, and how? 


OUTSPOKEN NATIONAL FIGURES 
are advocating national standards of 
intellectual achievement. Others say we 
should drastically change the pattern of 
public schools with crash programs of 
science education. Then there are those 
who admit vocational education has not 
had a poor record because we have 
known the kinds of problems our chil- 
dren would have to face but that voca- 
tional education today must be radi- 
cally different because we must pre- 
pare youths and adults to meet the 
unexpected. Still others propose in- 
tensive selective procedures for identi- 
fying the academically talented and 
concentrating our educational efforts 
on the development of mental giants. 

To these proposed remedies one can 
add an imposing list of trends that also 
have an important bearing on the direc- 
tion vocational education must take. 
Some of these are the growth and oc- 
cupational mobility of our population, 
expansion and relocation of our basic 
industries, the life pattern of the mid- 
twentieth century woman, expansion of 
service industries, changes in produc- 
tive processes and efficiencies due to 
automation or instrumentation, in- 
creased time for leisure-type activities, 
urbanization and the growing number 
of retired people. 


By F. J. Konecny 


THE COMPLEXITY of the remedies 
proposed, coupled with the explosive 
changes in our way of life, present the 
vocational educator with a dilemma of 
tremendous magnitude. As these prob- 
lems have not been experienced before, 
there are no ready-made answers in 
the literature. 

It appears certain, therefore, that the 
only hope in each of these exigencies 
will be found in the sound reasoning 
of vocational educators, supported by 
the basic concepts of the program 
which have survived through the years. 
Here is the formula that will resolve 
many issues so that vocational educa- 
tion may continue to prepare youth 
and adults for service to society. 


THE VOCATIONAL EDUCATOR can 
no longer depend upon an emerging 
local need to give direction to his plan- 
ning and promotional effort. He must 
be aware of what goes on outside the 
narrow confines of his daily work. Not 
only must he possess skill in the prac- 
tice of his profession but he also must 
broaden his understanding of our 
changing society—cultural, social and 
economic—so that he will have the 
background for solving the myriad of 
problems which affect vocational edv- 
cation at all levels and in all localities 


Finally, he must develop the ability 
to use this knowledge to think straight 
in proposing what is needed and in 
leading his followers skillfully in ac 


complishing what he proposes to do. 


AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
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0). of the most complicated prob- 
lems facing our young high school 
students today is that of choosing a 
career. Too many have no idea of 
what they want to do for their life’s 
work; and neither do they know what 
careers are available to them in the 

'Bfields of business and industry and 
the professions, They seem to lack 
knowledge of the educational require- 
ments, necessary personal qualifica- 
tions, financial opportunities, oppor- 
tunities fer advancement, and advan- 

tages and disadvantages of the many 
occupations open to them. 


An excellent way to assist students 
in selecting a career is for the high 
school to sponsor a Career Day—a 
day in which business and professional 
people are invited to speak to small 
sroups of students about specific vo- 
cations. 

Career Day offers an opportunity 
lo give young people the practical busi- 
ness Viewpoint on employment condi- 
tions and job opportunities in local 
business and industry. It also helps 
students prepare for college training 
or jobs after graduation. It is a day 
which gives business and professional 
men a chance to offer a service to the 
shools and to meet and talk with boys 
ad girls who will’ be their future 
he femployees. Too, it affords the teachers 
ies fan opportunity to keep abreast of the 
NgBjob situation in the community so 
by that they may have current informa- 
aM Htion when counseling with students 
Ts. Hthroughout the year. 


We No Career Day should be conducted 
Ct Bvithout a clearly defined objective, 
ath complete organization, and previously- 
made plans. Here is how to plan and 
hold a Career Day, based upon the 
successful experiences of one high 
«hool where this activity is highly 
‘Brewarding. 



















THE PRINCIPAL, the guidance coun- 
selors, and the distributive education 
‘foordinator serve as a committee to 
work out the details and plan the 
Career Day. During the first meeting, 
lates are set and put on the school 
talendar; one date is set for a kick- 
| off assembly program two weeks be- 
‘Pore the Career Day, and one date is 


Mr. Speary is DE coordinator, San Jacinto 
Sen'or High School, Houston, Texas. He has 
erved as Secretary-Treasurer of the Texas 
ocational Association and Vice President 
). for Distributive Education. 
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Good Guidance 
Through 
Career Days 


By William Speary 


set for the Career Day itself. Also, 
at this meeting, the over-all plan is 
discussed and approved by the prin- 
cipal. 


THE ENTIRE PROGRAM consists of 
two phases—the vocational guidance 
assembly program and Career Day. 
The assembly program features an 
inspirational talk on choosing a vo- 
cation by a leading businessman; and 
the Career Day consists of several 
separate sessions at which specialists 
in specific fields discuss vocational 
opportunities. The whole student body 
attends the assembly program; but 
on Career Day each student may at- 
tend the separate session of his career 
interest. 

A short time after the kick-off as- 
sembly program, the student body is 
surveyed with questionnaires to de- 
termine vocational interests. Only the 
occupations which have been popular 
with the students in past years are 
listed on the questionnaire. The stu- 
dents check just one occupation, the 
questionnaires are tabulated, and as 
many sections as necessary are set up 
to meet the demand. Ten interested 
students are the minimum number and 
thirty is the maximum number for 
a section. 


THE FIRST STEP is to select a speaker 
for the general assembly program. Ex- 
perience has shown that someone fa- 
miliar with the hiring of employees 
makes the best speaker. He should be 


a man who can inspire the students to 
begin thinking about careers and what 
they would like to do for a life’s work. 
The talk should be general in nature 
and cover the attitudes, character traits, 
and general outlook on life which will 
help a student succeed in a business 
or profession. The Career Day Commit- 
tee should select this speaker. 


The second step is to line up section 
speakers for Career Day. Local pro- 
fessional associations may be of as- 
sistance. The Engineering Society, 
The National Secretary’s Association, 
and the National Sales Executives are 
very helpful. A telephone call to one 
of these groups is all that is necessary. 
Other speakers were secured by sever- 
al classroom teachers — speakers who 
were in allied fields with the courses 
taught by the teachers. For instance, 
the school nurse secured a speaker on 
nursing; the bookkeeping teacher— 
accounting; office practice teacher— 
business machines; etc. Speakers not 
available through one of the above- 
mentioned methods were secured by the 
guidance counselor or the distributive 
education coordinator. No speaker is 
invited for two consecutive years. 


As each vocational speaker is con- 
firmed, a 3 x 5 card is made for each 
speaker with his name, address, phone 
number, and occupation. These cards 
are then given to the office practice 
class so that they may type letters to 
be mailed confirming the date, place, 
and time. A short speaking outline is 
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The school and community can work together to guide youth into the right carer 


included in the letter. It is very im- 
portant also, to give the speaker park- 
ing information and instructions on 
how to enter the school building. 

Two days prior to the Career Day, 
each speaker is called by telephone and 
reminded of his engagement. In most 
cases this amounts to leaving word 
with the speaker’s secretary or office 
girl. This is probably the most im- 
portant step in the pre-career day 
plans. Busy people, the successful 
people most wanted for speakers, usu- 
ally have tight schedules. This tele- 
phone call could prevent confusion and 
disappointment by a speaker’s unin- 
tentional absence. 


One teacher is in charge of each 
vocational section. A few weeks prior 
to Career Day, a list of the occupations 
is put on the teachers’ bulletin board, 
and each teacher indicates the section 
which she prefers. 

Student chairmen are chosen and in- 
structed by the guidance counselor. 
Names are taken from the question- 
naires, and only well-qualified students 
are chosen. These boys and girls are 
called together for a meeting and the 
whole Career Day plan is explained to 
them. They are given a list of instruc- 
tions to follow. It is very important 
here to get the right student for the job. 

In addition to the student chairmen, 
certain students are picked to serve 
on the courtesy committee. They are 
also given written instructions. It is 
their duty to greet each guest as he 
arrives and to introduce him to his 
student chairman and a faculty mem- 
ber. Student ushers are also picked 
and are stationed at the school en- 
trances to guide the speakers to the 
central meeting place. 

Name cards are made for guest 
speakers and student chairmen. Each 
name card is numbered to correspond 
with like numbers assigned on the 
Career Day Program sheet. 

These program sheets are duplicated 
and given to the student body and 
faculty during the homeroom period 
on Career Day. 

Appropriate and decorative posters 
add interest to the occasion. These can 
be done by the distributive education 
class while studying a unit on adver- 
tising. For example a poster with the 
masks of comedy and tragedy identi- 
fied the ‘room of the drama section. 
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These posters are hung on the doors 
of the previously assigned classroom 
early on the morning of Career Day. 


AS THE SPEAKERS begin to arrive 
at the school building, student ushers 
direct them to a central meeting place 
for coffee and doughnuts. Upon arriv- 
ing here, the speaker is met by faculty 
members and the student courtesy 
committee. The committee presents 





ROY FAIRBROTHER 


It is with mingled emotions that I pen 
these words concerning one of my _per- 
sonal as well as professional friends who 
has been called to his eternal reward. It 
was a great shock to receive a note from 
John Waldeck informing me of the death 
of Roy Fairbrother, Oct. 9. 

We in Distributive Education had come 
to regard Roy as not only a fine indi- 
vidual but as an outstanding leader ever 
ready and willing to uphold the standards 
of Distributive Education. Roy was never 
too busy to give a word of advice or to 
lend a helping hand to one of his fellow 
men. Roy’s face will be missing at the 
AVA convention in Chicago, but it is 
a most consoling thought to know that he 
is presently at a far greater and more 
important convention in his heavenly 
home. I feel quite certain that my fellow 
Distributive Education State Supervisors 
and other vocational personnel through- 
out the nation join me in paying this trib- 
ute to a wonderful man who has served 
long and faithfully the cause of Distribu- 
tive Education and who cherished the 
highest ideals and philosophy for an ever 
expanding Distributive Education _pro- 
gram. 

To Mrs. Fairbrother, other relatives 
and friends, we express our deepest sym- 
pathy and want you to know that our 
prayers are with you. I would like to 
close this tribute to Roy with this 
quotation from one of our great American 
poems, which I feel was a guiding key- 
note in Roy’s life: 

“So live that when thy summons comes 
to join that innumerable caravan 
that moves toward that mysterious 
realm, 

Where each shall take his chamber in 
the silent halls of death. 

Thou go, not like a quarry slave at 
night scourged to his dungeon, 
But sustained and soothed by an un- 

faltering trust. 

Approach thy grave like one who wraps 
the drapery of his couch about him 
and lies down in calm repose.” 


Editor’s Note: This fine tribute to Mr. 
Fairbrother was prepared upon request 
by C. Wendell Echols, Journal Editor for 
Distributive Education, who is an or- 
dained minister. 











each speaker with a name tag. This 
brief social period gives the sp: aker 
a chance to get his bearings anc fee| 
more at ease. A member of the cou *tesy 
committee then introduces him to his 
student section chairman. This pro. 
cedure minimizes the confusion when 
a large number of speakers and stu- 
dent chairmen are used. It takes just 
a few students to greet the speakers and 
it takes many students to act as chair. 
men. The chairmen stay in a separate 
room until a member of the courtesy 
committee calls for them by number. 
Then each joins his speaker. 

Each student chairman interviews 
his speaker so that he will be prepared 
to make proper introductions at the 
separate session. 

This central gathering not only wel- 
comes the speakers and makes them 
feel more at ease; but it gives the 
Career Day Committee an opportunity 
to see which speakers are not present. 
thus avoiding the confusion of a vo. 
cational section without a speaker. If 
this should happen, the students in- 
volved would necessarily have to attend 
another section. With advance notice. 
this can be done in an orderly manner. 


The student chairmen take the 
speakers to a previously assigned room, 
and after the students arrive, introduce 
them. Speakers are asked to speak for 
about 40 minutes with the rest of the 
period left open for questions. The 
session lasts for one hour. 

In order to be sure that students 
attend the career group  originall) 
chosen, the following procedure is 
used. Each student is given a card with 
his name, homeroom teacher, occup2 
tional choice, and session room nun- 
ber. He must present this card to the 
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on how well he covered the subject... ;, 
how well he held the attention of thf.) 16 
students; and how much use was made 
of the question and answer period. 
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o answer this question, J. J. Butler, 
now teacher of vocational agriculture 
nls Sweetwater, Tennessee, asked teach- 
ail es of vocational agriculture in Ten- 
Ihessee to account for all graduates of 
vith the classes of 1951, 1952, and 1958, 
'P*Bvho had completed four years of voca- 
M"fional agriculture. Teachers in 101 
the tigh schools submitted usable follow- 
sec: 


up reports. A total of 2,399 graduates 
iere reported—676 graduated in 1951, 
170 in 1952, and 953 in 1958. 

Butler found that of the 2,399 vo-ag 
raduates, 22.3 per cent were in full- 
ime farming at the time the study was 
made in the spring of 1959. An addi- 
ional 16.5 per cent were in other work 
ut were farming part time, making a 
ital of 38.8 per cent of the graduates 
‘ff full- or part-time farming. Another 
7 per cent were in related agricul- 
ral occupations. Those in non-agri- 















Condensed from University of Tennessee 
keports and reprinted with the permission of 
GRiCULTURAL LEADERS DIGEST 
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Let’s take a look at A Tennessee Study! 


| WHAT HAPPENS T0 
VO. AG. 


cultural work and not engaged in part- 
time farming accounted for 26.1 per 
cent. A total of 13.9 per cent were in 
college at that time—6.3 per cent were 
in agricultural colleges and 7.6 per 
cent were attending other colleges and 
schools. Eleven per cent were in the 
military services, and 6.5 per cent were 
dead, unknown or otherwise unac- 
counted for. An accounting by gradu- 
ating class is shown in the table below. 

What portion of Tennessee vo-ag 
graduates enter occupations that use 
their vocational agricultural training? 
For this purpose those in the military 
service and those classified under 
“other” were omitted. Of the remain- 
ing 1,978 graduates, 27.0 per cent were 


GRADUATES 


in full-time farming, 20.1 per cent in 
part-time farming, 4.5 per cent in re- 
lated agricultural occupations, and 7.6 
per cent in agricultural colleges. Thus, 
59.2 per cent of the 1,978 were engaged 
in pursuits in which they were using or 
might be expected to put to direct 
use their high school training in agri- 
culture. 

In another study, Butler found that 
high school students who plan to enter 
related agricultural occupations need 
both farm experience and high school 
training in vocational agriculture. This 
conclusion was based on interviews 
with employers in 21 businesses serv- 
ing agriculture in Knox, Blount, and 
Sevier Counties, Tennessee. 








Occupational Status of Graduates of the Classes of 1951, 1952. and 
1958 in 101 Tennessee High Schools Who Had Completed 
Four Years of Vocational Agriculture 
1951 1952 1958 

Occupation (percent) (percent) (percent) 
Farming: 

Full-time pclciuienutl 20.5 20.4 25.0 

Part-time icaiien thease 8.2 14.2 17.3 
Related agricultural occupations_____ 5.3 4.2 2.1 
Nonagricultural occupations 

(no part-time farming) —__- 28.4 30.5 20.8 
Colleges and schools: 

Agricultural schools ________- 3.8 4.3 8.3 

Other than agriculture________ 4.3 4.3 6.2 

Trade and business schools_____ ~~ 1.2 0.6 5.1 
Ree Cte 2 .. BE 11.4 11.6 
Unknown, dead & unaccounted for__ 6.5 10.1 3.6 
Total number of graduates_________ 676 770 953 
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Bese. education has a_ most 





promising future in the junior college 
for a number of reasons, the major 
ones being that the junior college by 
and large has considerable flexibility 
of course offerings and the aims of 
these rapidly growing institutions are 
conducive to the development of busi- 
ness education. In addition, the ma- 
jority of entry positions in business 
and commerce can be prepared for in 
the junior college, and the pattern of 
preparation for business management 
positions requiring a four-year prepa- 
ration can be successfully launched in 
this two-year institution. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE has a dual 
function or purpose. In examining a 
number of catalogues of these institu- 
tions it is found that responsibility is 
assumed to prepare young men and 
women for occupational competence. 
These fields of preparation are in busi- 
ness, industrial, and agricultural edu- 
cation. Such training, while intensive, 
is designed not only to achieve occupa- 
tional competence, but also to provide 
opportunities to achieve civic and 
technical competence and personal ad- 
equacy for living. Basically, junior 
colleges have general and vocational 
objectives and the vocational objec- 
tives are spelled out in some detail in 
most junior colleges. 

Dr. William Henry Snyder, an edu- 
cator of national prominence and 
former President of Los Angelés City 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION 


AT THE 


JUNIOR COLLEGE LEVEL 


By R. C. Van Wagenen 


College, outlined the purposes of the 
junior college when he said: 

“The junior college is generally 
conceded to have two rather distinct 
but yet complementary functions. One 
of these is to duplicate the curricula 
of the first two years of the university. 

. . The other, to be of service to 
that great group of high school grad- 
uates who feel that they have not the 
time, money, or academic desire to 
spend four more years in study. Many 
of these young men and women realize 
that they are not sufficiently well 
equipped to enter successfully into 
productive employment and wish an 
opportunity to learn how to better ad- 
just themselves. Because of limits of 
time, the academic studies offered in 
the junior college must be more ex- 
ploratory and less intensive than those 
of the four-year college. This, however, 
is not as a rule a disadvantage. In 
order to help in economical adjust- 
ment, the junior college must also aid 
in the attainment of some skill which 
will enable the graduate to enter pro- 
ductive employment.” 


THE AIMS of business education are 
centered around a two-fold purpose: 
One is to provide vocational training. 
The other aim is to contribute to the 
general education of all students. Both 
aims are fundamental and of equal 
importance with overarching relation- 
ships. 


The junior college recognizes the im- 
portance of both vocational and gen- 
eral education and has organized its 
program of instruction accordingly. 
The curricular offerings of these insti: 
tutions generally show a wide range 
of business courses both in the skill 
subjects and those which contribute 
to the general understanding of our 
business system. 





BUSINESS EDUCATION in the junior 
college is quite extensive. According 
to an analysis of enrollments reported 
by 342 junior colleges in 1955, 42,000 
regular students (exclusive of students 
in classes for adults) were enrolled in 
business curriculums, The percentage 
that business enrollments were of total 
enrollments varied greatly by institu- 
tions as well as by states. However, the 
median percentage of business enroll. 
ments to total enrollments by states was 
23. 

A further analysis of the data sub- 
mitted revealed that of all students en- 
rolled in business curriculums 19,235 
or 45% were in transfer programs, 
whereas 22,764 or 54% were in pro- 
grams classified as terminal. It would 
appear then that business education is 
contributing to the dual objective o 
the junior college, serving those stu: 
dents who desire to continue on t 
higher education or who will terminate 
their education or enter employmen! 
at the close of the thirteenth or four 
teenth year. 
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Business educators are aware of their responsibility to train youth for good jobs 


Enrollments in business subjects in 
California as reported by the Bureau 
of Business Education totaled 96,826 
in the day division in 1956. These 
enrollments were grouped under four 
general subject classifications as fol- 
lows: 





General Business Subjects 39,497 
Secretarial and General Office 
Subjects 35,323 
Accounting Subjects 14,007 
Marketing or Distributive 
Subjects 7,996 
Total 96.823 


THE 1956 BUSINESS enrollment sur- 
vey of 58 junior colleges in California 
with 52 reporting revealed informa- 
tion which may have broad implica- 
tions for business education in the 
years ahead. Comparisons are made 
with the school year 1954. 

Accounting and bookkeeping sub- 
jects were taught in 51 out of 52 
junior colleges. Enrollments in this 
course offering increased 65%. Book- 
keeping and recordkeeping enrollments 
dropped 26%. 

The subject, business English, de- 
creased in enrollments, while business 
correspondence increased 30 percent. 
Grouping of the subjects, salesmanship, 
retailing, merchandising, marketing, 
advertising, cooperative store practice, 
places this general subject area sixth 
in Importance. 

The survey data shows greater en- 
tollment gains in business subjects 
usually considered as transfer courses 
than in the two major skill courses, 
typewriting and shorthand. Both type- 
writing and shorthand increased about 
three per cent over the 1954 enroll- 
ments. However, business transfer 
courses had larger increases: eco- 
nomics, 86 percent; mathematics of 
finance, 374 percent; introduction to 
business, 91 percent (excluding busi- 
ness organization, management, and 
principles) ; and business law, 41 per- 
cent. More junior colleges offered 
these courses than in 1954: 17 more 
offered mathematics of finance, 17 
more offered introduction to business, 
13 more offered economics, and five 
more offered business law. 


Both typewriting and shorthand en- 
tollments failed to keep pace with the 
over-all increase in business subject 
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enrollments. In fact, shorthand dropped 
in rank to fifth place. During this 
period, while typewriting made a three 
per cent gain in the junior colleges, 
the high school typewriting enrollment 
increased almost fifty per cent. How- 
ever, typewriting is still the number 
one junior college subject in total busi- 
ness subject enrollments. All 52 re- 
porting colleges offered the subject. 
Economic geography dropped sig- 
nificantly in enrollment and in sub- 
ject ranking. The enrollment was down 
almost 40 per cent; it moved from 12th 
to 18th place in subject ranking, and 
five less colleges offered this subject. 


Both office practice and secretarial 
practice enrollments were less than 
those reported in 1954. 


Comptometry was offered by fewer 
junior colleges in 1956 than in 1954 
and the subject also dropped in rank- 
ing and in enrollment. 

However, introduction to business 
has made a large gain since 1954. 
Under this subject heading this survey 
report has included business organiza- 
tion and management. 


Enrollments in business machine 
courses continued to increase in the 
junior college. Machine calculation 
gained 20 per cent. The combined en- 
rollments for office appliances and 
business machines were up almost 56 
per cent and the only drop in enroll- 
ments for this subject area was in 
machine transcription from 203 in 
1954 to 149 in 1956. 

Business statistics enrollments were 
reported by only one junior college in 
1954 with an enrollment of 26, But in 
1956 the enrollment in this subject 
had increased to 351. Business psychol- 
ogy moved into the first 25 subject 
rankings in 1956. Spelling was 15th 
this time with a large increase over 
the 1954 enrollment. 

Business subject enrollments in 
classes for adults offered in the day 
or evening in these same reporting 
colleges in California totaled 70,032 
in 1956 which was approximately 72 
per cent of the regular day enroll- 
ments. The junior colleges have more 
flexibility in their admission policy 
than most colleges and universities 
and are able to enroll all students 
who can profit by the instruction. 
More and more persons are finding 
it profitable to attend the junior col- 


lege on a part-time or full-time basis 
to prepare for a business occupation 
or to advance to a more responsible 
position in business or commerce. 

It is important to observe that less 
than 50 per cent of our high school 
graduates continue on to higher edu- 
cation immediately after graduation; 
however, many return to the junior 
college time and again during their 
lifetime as full- or part-time students 
to meet an educational need. 


BUSINESS EDUCATORS are showing 
some concern that with our new em- 
phasis on science and math will come 
a strong movement to place more em- 
phasis on vocational training at the 
junior college level with the result that 
general education will prevail in grades 
seven through twelve. These fears seem 
to be more prevalent in states where 
the junior college movement has not 
gained unusual momentum. 

Business educators are aware of 
their responsibility to prepare young 
men and women for positions in busi- 
ness and commerce and recognize the 
importance of establishing business ed- 
ucational programs at the grade level 
which will best meet the needs of the 
student and the occupational area to 
be served. 

Two things at the present moment 
seem apparent. First, we must prepare 
students for business entry jobs both 
at the high school and the junior col- 
lege levels and, second, it seems wise 
to organize educational programs of 
a different nature in the junior col- 
lege in order to challenge the more 
mature student who may be preparing 
either for employment or for advance- 
ment on the job. This presents a real 
problem of articulation of courses 
offered at the high school and junior 
college levels. 

The average number of years com- 
pleted in school by the general pop- 
ulation is increasing. At the present 
time Utah stands first with 12, Cali- 
fornia second with 11.6. The median 
years completed by workers in the 
United States is 11.6. More and more 
businessmen are requiring a two- or 
four-year preparation program for 
some entry jobs. Businessmen and 
business educators will find the junior 
college a fertile field to explore in 
meeting the educational needs of our 
modern business and commerce. 
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IMPLICATIONS OF 
AUTOMATION 


By Harold H. Punke 


. RECENT TIMES, particularly among 
industrial nations during the past half 
century, the time and energy average 
persons spend in securing material 
necessities has greatly decreased. More 
time and energy is available for other 
things—man has freedom from the 
pressure of necessities before he is 
tired and in need of recuperation. 
Our extended period of education 
available to children and youth, ex- 
pansion in leisure-time and _recrea- 
tional possibilities among adults, and 
extending programs of vocational re- 
tirement testify to rapid change in 
percentage of one’s time needed to 
supply material necessities. 

Under present conditions, “the job” 
plays a different role in the lives of 
average persons than it did a century 
ago. The role of a pay-job in one’s 
life might change in various ways, 
accompanying technological change 
such as has occurred’ in America 
since 1900. It is therefore important 
to examine the role of the job in the 
life of the individual—a role which 
is more involved than is often sup- 
posed. 


WHAT IT means to hold a pay 
job depends on the ramifying social 
pressures which affect one. Some rami- 
fiations are examined here. 


Reference to jobs, in an industrial 
society, raises a question concerning 
what is produced. An obvious role of 
jobs is to produce goods and services 
for individual consumption. This point 
needs no elaboration. 

For millions of Americans, wages 
and salaries are similarly important. 
In an economy based on the exchange 
of goods and services in terms of 
monetary prices, monetary income is 
essential for effective participation— 
or survival. This point is also im- 
portant for unemployment insurance 
and other forms of collective eco- 
nomic security. 
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Jobs often carry prestige for job- 
holders. The relative social status of 
different jobs illustrates the point. In- 
dividuals often shift from one job 
to another to enhance prestige—re- 
gardless of pay differentials or direct 
work satisfactions. Moreover, there is 
considerable pressure in America for 
adults to engage in socially useful 
work, regardless of need for pay 
checks. Voluntary philanthropic serv- 
ice has anchorage in this fact. 

Jobs provide avenues for physical 
and mental activity. Much time and 
energy are thus absorbed—along so- 
cially approved lines. Job opportu- 
nities for youth, as possible deterrants 
to delinquency, have been emphasized 
for this reason. On the other hand 
deterioration in skills or other com- 
petencies, which often accompany ex- 
tended unemployment, emphasize the 
need for practice to keep one’s ca- 
pacities usable—or to develop them 
further. Play meets a similar need 
among young children. 

The kind of job one has may di- 
rectly affect his physical or mental 
health. During recent decades con- 
siderable has been learned regard- 
ing occupational illnesses—related to 
working conditions, or tasks performed 
on particular jobs. Life insurance com- 
panies so classify risks as to give great 
weight to the kind of work one does, 
recognizing that one’s vocation affects 
his longevity. 

A job enables one to identify him- 
self with a group—to enjoy the satis- 
faction of being a part of something 
that transcends himself. Participation 
in an on-going enterprise is significant 
for social anchorage. It often reduces 
one’s isolation and loneliness. And 
fellow workers can stimulate and guide 
improvement in one’s productive ef- 
forts. 

One’s job affects his opportunity 
to develop or utilize creative poten- 
tial. It is usually during one’s most 
creative moments that he feels most 


alert, exhilarated, and dynamic. Pe. 
sons who frequently experience “! righ, 
ideas,” with opportunity to try them 
out, probably live richer lives thay 
the general run of humanity. Jobs var 
greatly concerning the extent to \ hich 
creativeness is encouraged. Some jobs 
may embody sufficient adventuie to 
offer what William James called , 
“psychological equivalent of war.” 
Scientific research and the reorganiza. 
tion of old enterprises increasingly 
offer opportunities for the type of ad. 
venture often associated with a gold 
rush, uranium rush, or rush to stake 
a claim on public domain. 

Partly because many pay jobs are 
routine and make little use of imagina. 
tion, hobbies become important as 
counter-balances. One’s job may sub- 
stantially influence his hobby inter. 
ests—although there is great elasticity 
in this respect. Where hobbies are 
pursued by persons in groups, hobby 
content as well as group member. 
ship may be greatly influenced by 
one’s job and fellow workers. 

In America, many types of work 
are unionized. If one works in a 
unionized field he automatically iden. 
tifies himself with several interests of 
other workers in that field—aside from 
personal qualifications, or specific 
tasks making up his job. A job may 
thus influence his civic and _ political 
activities—or his knowledge regarding 
the economic structure of American 
society, and international problems 
concerning labor interests. His partic- 
ipation in collective effort to modify 
wages, working conditions, or “fringe 
benefits” may affect his resources for 
his personal interests—now, and hence- 
forth. Vocational participation in an 
organized group may help develop 
practical intelligence regarding com- 
munity problems, with an understand- 
ing of methods for group attack on 
such problems. 

Our socio-economic status regard- 
ing jobs and full employment, along 
with other factors influencing individ- 
ual security, may affect the birth rate. 
With birth control fairly universal, 
and with health knowledge which 
makes it easier to maintain biological 
fertility fairly constant within cer- 
tain age ranges, families can be 
planned relative to size and birth 
spacing. Although the job ambitions 
of particular individuals and the mores 
of small groups may be important in 
family size, major concern probably 
rests with broader elements of the 
culture. 
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Automation offers new leisure that may be applied to worthy pursuits 


One’s job can markedly affect his 
interests in international relations and 
war. This is most obvious in the case 
of persons in the armed forces, war 
industries, diplomatic and some other 
types of government service, and pri- 
yate study or employment abroad. Dur- 
ing peacetime trade and other ex- 
change, one’s job may interest him 
directly in such international prob- 
lms as relate to tariffs and wage 
rates in foreign countries, interna- 
tional migration of workers and dif- 
ferential living standards, economic 
and political freedom of workers in 
different countries, or inventions 
abroad which affect production meth- 
ods. With present trends in the ex- 
pansion of industry, in another gen- 
eation many more Americans will 
be employed abroad by American 
corporations than. are now. With 
higher real wages, more workers em- 
ployed in this country will also find 
it possible to travel abroad as tour- 
ists. The job one holds is important 
in most foregoing respects. 


THE QUESTION of who does or 
may hold jobs, of particular kinds, 
is of great importance. Numerous in- 
fuences bear on this question—in- 
cduding age, sex, race, personal size, 
education, health and physical fit- 
ness, personality development, eco- 
nomic status, and patronage or other 
avenues of entree. The age at which 
young people may enter the labor 
market is related to child-labor laws, 
compulsory school attendance, perhaps 
juvenile delinquency, and probably 
individual frustration. The age at 
which persons retire is related to the 
economics of old-age security, social 
utlization of the competencies of older 
persons, and the sense of futility or 
uselessness which retirement may force 
upon persons individually. Types of 
vocational and avocational interests 
pursued earlier in life are also impor- 
tant. The significance of the kind and 
amount of one’s education becomes 
greater as machines increasingly take 
over the work which requires little 
training or imagination. Vocational 
rehabilitation, plus growing variety in 
vocational possibility, increases the 
range of jobs open to handicapped 
persons. Various discriminations and 


Harold Punke is Professor of Education, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. 
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special privileges attach to sex, race, 
and economic status, and sometimes 
to religion, cultural origin, and previ- 
ous employment. Any individual who 
takes a realistic view of the employ- 
ment world should try to make an 
objective appraisal of his own status 
respecting who may hold what jobs. 

Perhaps the job should also be 
considered as a “source” or cause of 
death. This is particularly true con- 
cerning fields associated with high ac- 
cident rates or marked occupational 
illness. Statistically this point may 
seem unimportant, if for example one 
compares industrial accidents with 
highway accidents, but it may be im- 
portant to individuals who hold partic- 
ular jobs. The idea of certain persons 
“working themselves to death on the 
job,” dying in the harness,” etc., is 
too indefinite to evaluate. 


THE USE of automatic processes in 
producing goods and services is not 
new in this country, but during the 
last decade automation has _ been 
markedly extended. Labor scarcity and 
high wages have historically been im- 
portant in mechanizing American in- 
dustry. Contrasts are often noted in 
this respect between the United States 
and many other countries. 

Several effects of automation on the 
vocational lives of individual Ameri- 
cans therefore consist of extensions 
and speed-up in previous develop- 
ments. As the use of machines for 
routine and heavy work moves up 
the scale, less physical strength and 
endurance is needed for gainful work 
—but more education and specialized 
training. These changes have increased 
the percentage of jobs that can be 
filled by women and physically handi- 
capped workers, and have made many 
persons employable at older ages than 
was true a generation ago. Labor 
shortages, such as accompany war 
emergencies, both reflect and magnify 
the employment potential of a typical 
worker. 

Automation could significantly in- 
fluence the development of creative- 
ness among Americans. Two avenues 
of influence are noted. One concerns 
an increase in the extent to which 
machines relieve workers of deaden- 
ing routine and back-breaking physi- 
cal exertion. On balance, this means 
that an increasing percentage of em- 
ployees engage in activities which in- 






volve intellectual alertness and imag- 
ination. It is through work situa- 
tions of this kind that creativeness 
in vocational spheres is stimulated. 
The second influence concerns the 
time free from gainful work which 
mechanization makes available to aver- 
age persons, with which they can ex- 
ploit a growing world of creative 
hobbies. We may be approaching an 
era when numerous socially significant 
developments appear as hobby out- 
growths. 

A further implication of mechani- 
zation relates to the scope and con- 
tent of education. In a country in 
which the school system is closely tied 
to the common people, most of whom 
must earn a living through produc- 
tive labor, changes in the system of 
production imply changes in educa- 
tional practice. The area of vocational 
education might thus seem directly 
affected, with less demand for the levels 
of vocational preparation that have 
been commonly associated with high 
schools and more for the technical 
and professional levels associated with 
colleges and universities. There might 
also be more urge for high schools 
and junior colleges to devote them- 
selves to the general aspects of edu- 
cation, with details of specialty being 
responsibilities of employers to handle 
through on-the-job programs, The 
“general aspects” should give atten- 
tion to problems of adjustment and 
stability in a rapidly changing so- 
ciety, and to the techniques needed for 
cooperative group enterprises rather 
than individualistic programs—among 
nations, and in local communities. 

Related to education and creative- 
ness is the influence of automation on 
increasing the portion of one’s life 
devoted to growth and development. 
This point has often been noted con- 
cerning “extended infancy” and eco- 
nomic dependence of children. Com- 
pulsory school attendance, extending 
well into adolescence, is part of this 
picture. A less clear-cut and heralded 
part is the role which greater free- 
dom from toil and vocational respon- 
sibility during youth has on the physi- 
cal size and mental development of the 
people. 


OF RECENT importance concerning 
one’s later years are retirement pro- 
grams which release many individuals 
from jobs during some of their more 
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competent years. This point has two 
ramifications. One concerns the lenth- 
ening span of life, which means that 
an increasing percentage of the popu- 
lation lives beyond 65 years. A corol- 
lary to this point is that the older 
group includes a larger proportion of 
women than younger groups do. The 
corollary has two implications. First, 
women in the younger groups are 
not gainfully employed to the same 
extent as men—although marked 
changes toward equalization on this 
point have appeared in recent decades. 
The sex differential in earlier em- 
ployment suggests that fewer of the 
women than of the men beyond 65 
have gainfully employable competen- 
cies, Second, federal regulations now 
make women eligible for retirement 
benefits at 62, instead of 65 as in the 
case of men. Aside from the relation 
of this age differential to vocational 
equality between the sexes, advertised 
as important in American democracy. 
both implications of the corollary af- 
fect the economic load on the produc- 
tive population for carrying older and 
retired persons. 

The second ramification of the gen- 
eral fact regarding more older people 
of both sexes in the population is 
that through mechanized production, 
along with more healthful living and 
other aspects of cultural development, 
a smaller percentage of such persons 
are “worn out” at 65 than was true 
a generation or two ago. Failure to 
make further use of the capacities of 
these persons may constitute a sub- 
stantial social loss—and have physi- 
cal and mental as well as economic 
reverberations on the individuals con- 
cerned, which increase their burden- 
someness on kinfolk and local institu- 
tions. 

At the same time that mass pro- 
duction through automation increas- 
ingly standardizes consumer goods 
available in particular fields, with 
standardization of consumer habits, it 
also increases specialization among 
workers and tends to isolate each from 
knowledge of what others do. Habits 
of working on isolated sections of 
productive processes, without compre- 
hending an entire process or “worry- 
ing about” what other workers do, 
may constitute a handicap in getting 
these specialists of an industrial so- 
ciety to work together in attacking 
community problems. Part of the in- 
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crease in leisure time made available 
through automation could be used to 
develop an understanding of the eco- 
nomic structure and social problems 
of expanding industrial society. How- 
ever, an unbridled profit motive under 
free-enterprise is likely to find greater 
immediate gain in filling additional 
time with entertainment and _ related 
activities. In any vigorous society, 
the cement which holds separate and 
sprawling elements together must 
strengthen faster than the forces of 
separation and disintegration do. Frag- 
mentation makes the rise of dictators 
easy. They do not need to divide in 
order to conquer; division has already 
occurred, Clevages of specialization 
should help make it clear that in a 
democratic society politics is every- 
body’s business. 

Rapid automation in the United 
States is likely to increase the gap 
in productive capacity between aver- 
age workers in this and in several 
other countries. Among the interna- 
tional problems thus intensified is that 
of more aid from this country for 
“technologically backward areas”— 
with American workers carrying most 
of the tax burden involved. From the 
international standpoint, such eco- 
nomic problems are frequently tied 
up with language, social stratifica- 
tion, nationalism, and other aspects of 
the broader cultural base. 

Increasing automation, along with 
continued labor-management  differ- 
ences and fluctuations in labor supply 
or demand, may intensify disputes 
about “rights to work.” Without at- 
tempting to examine the arguments 
for and against so-called “right-to- 
work” laws, which seem to focus on 
whether a non-union worker should 
work in a union plant, attention 
might be given to broader considera- 
tions. The “right” of an individual 
to work is similar to the right of 
every American child to grow up in 
a healthy community, his right to free 
public education, one’s right to re- 
ligious liberty, freedom of choice in 
marriage, equal vocational opportun- 
ity, etc. All such rights and freedoms 
exist in degrees, in America and else- 
where, and the degree in a particular 
place at a particular time depends on 
the social philosophy of those in con- 
trol of the society concerned—with 
their capacity to formulate and en- 
force regulations embodying that phi- 


losophy. The content of rights tere. 
fore changes. To some extent th: re. 
lative rights of labor, manage ent, 
and the public or government are 
modified at practically every sessicn of 
a major public legislative body. ‘They 
are also modified through collective 
bargaining between labor and manage. 
ment, although government may help 
determine the framework within which 
bargaining occurs. It is within the 
general pattern described that laymen 
should view disputes about “rights to 
work.” 


As automation makes it increas. 
ingly easy to produce an abundance 
of material goods and service, one 
might expect more industrial atten. 
tion to be devoted to the welfare of 
employees rather than the output of 
goods. Several developments in this 
field, regarding such matters as work- 
ing conditions or compensation for in. 
dustrial accidents, appeared before the 
various insurances, “fringe benefits” in 
labor contracts, and other measures 
that came with and after Roosevelt's 
New Deal. Whether concern for em. 
ployee welfare would go to the point 
of basing wages and salaries on the 
personal and dependency needs of em- 
ployees, rather than on industrial out- 
put, seems doubtful. Perhaps the roles 
of organized labor and government 
will be more important than that of 
management in shifting industrial in- 
terest from volume of output to wel. 
fare of employee, but corporation ex. 
ecutives seem quite interested in re: 
tirement and_ stock-option plans for 
members of the management group— 
as employees. 

A development of interest from 
the employee-welfare standpoint is re- 
ported from West Germany. Ap- 
parently some industrial corporations 
there issue reports to stockholders and 
similar persons in two sections. One 
section deals with data on sales, profits, 
and other financial matters—much as 
is characteristic of corporation reports 
in this country. The other section deals 
with what the corporation has done 
during the report period for the em: 
ployees who produced the financial 
results.! 


*See K. Kauffmann-Grinstead. “Interesting 
Notes From a Trip Through Europe,” /n- 
vestor’s Future, 6 (September, 1956) 27. 
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From the U.S. Office 


The first of a series of Job Descriptions and 
Suggested Techniques for Determining 
Courses of Study in Vocational Education 
Programs has been prepared. This publica- 
tion covers Mechanical Drafting and Design 
Technology. It contains 15 composite job 
descriptions of representative occupations 
found in the general field of mechanical 
drafting and design; a method for determin- 
ing the relationship between jobs in order to 
establish a cluster or group of closely re- 
lated jobs; and suggested techniques for 
determining courses of study for training 
these workers. The second in the series 
dealing with Electrical and Electronic Tech- 
nologies will be published shortly. These 
manuals are prepared by Clarence E. Peter- 
son, Occupational Analyst, Area Vocational 
Education Branch. 


%* * a 


James H. Pearson, Assistant Commissioner 
for Vocational Education, was one of the 
guest speakers at the annual meeting of the 
Council of the North Central Association 
of Junior Colleges held on the campus of the 
Hutchinson, Kansas, Junior College last 
month. This meeting was attended by 300 
representatives of junior colleges interested 
in the development of programs under pro- 
visions of Title VIII of the National Defense 
Education Act. Programs under this Title 
are being organized and operated in many 
junior or community colleges not only in the 
central States but in other geographic areas 
of the nation also. 


% * a 


At a meeting of the American Hotel Asso- 
ciation Education Committee in Las Vegas, 
September 26-27, John A. Beaumont, Direc- 
tor of the Distributive Education Branch, 
proposed extension of training through State 
programs of distributive education. Using the 
present hotel supervisory development pro- 
gram being conducted so successfully by the 
distributive education service in many States 
as a starting point, the proposal anticipates 
several long-range programs to reach a large 
segment of the personnel in the hotel and 
motel industry. 

* co 

The keynote address given by John P. 
Walsh, Director of the Trade and Industrial 
Education Branch, at the New York State 
44th Annual Professional Conference was en- 
titled, What Does the Economic Climate 
Portend? The conference, held in Monticello, 
New York, October 7-10, brought together 
the State Education Department staff, local 
directors of vocational education, private 
vocational school directors, and teacher train- 
ing personnel. Dr. Walsh discussed basic 
economic and industrial trends and their 
implications for industrial education in the 
1960's. 


ae a * 


On a recent visit to Pennsylvania, Mary Lee 
Hurt and Margaret Alexander, Home Eco- 
nomics Education Branch, met with the State 
Advisory Committee on Research in Home 
Economics Education which was called by 
the State Director of Vocational Education. 
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The purpose of the meeting was to outline 
plans for getting research in home economics 
education under way in the state. 


a aE * 


“Opportunities for Graduate Work in Home 
Economics Education” was the title of a talk 
given by Beulah Coon, Research Specialist, 
Home Economics Education Branch, at a 
conference for prospective graduate students. 
This regional conference was held at Penn- 
sylvania State University, October 24. 


% * x 


On September 28, John P. Walsh, Director, 
Trade and Industrial Education Branch, 
served as keynote speaker on the program of 
the 17th Annual National Job Training and 
Safety Conference in Columbus, Ohio. The 
Challenge of the 1960’s for Trade and In- 
dustrial Education was the subject of his 


presentation. 
ae a * 


Merle E. Strong, Specialist, Teacher Training 
and Service Studies, Trade and Industrial 
Education Branch, served as leader for a 
workshop on coordinating and developing 
instructional materials during the 17th An- 
nual National Job Training and Safety Con- 
ference of Rural Electrification Cooperatives 
held at Columbus, Ohio, the week of Septem- 
ber 28. This group has worked on the de- 
velopment of a series of lineman training 
manuals for the past four years with the re- 
sult that two training manuals have been 
produced and are being used widely through- 
out the conutry. A third manual, ready for 
printing, and a fourth in the development 
stage, will complete the instructional ma- 
terials needed for a well-rounded lineman 
training program. These manuals are re- 
produced and distributed by The Ohio Trade 
and Industrial Education Instructional Ma- 
terials Laboratory, an example of how co- 
operation and coordination can provide ade- 
quate instructional materials for a craft. 


ae a Be 


Lane C. Ash, Assistant Director for Program 
Coordination attended a meeting at the in- 
vitation of the Belgium government in con- 
junction with UNESCO to formulate general 
principles which may be of assistance to 
UNESCO in taking action in the field of 
technical and vocational education. The con- 
ference was held in Brussels from October 
12 to 21 and was attended by professional 
personnel from eleven different countries. 


a * * 


Regulations for the Administration of Title 
VIII, National Defense Education Act of 
1958, P. L. 864, 85th Congress, Misc. 3560, 
and Area Vocational Education Programs, 
Suggestions to States in Promoting, Organ- 
izing, Operating, and Appraising Programs, 
Misc. 3561, have been revised and sent to all 
Executive Officers and State Directors of 
Vocational Education. These revisions con- 
tain clarifications of the regulations and their 
interpretation. The documents were dis- 
cussed at the 10 sub-regional conferences 
held over the country in September and Oc- 





tober in order to assist States in understand- 
ing them. 


x * * 


Members of the Vocational Education Section 
of the Western Ohio Teachers Association 
heard an address by Earl M. Bowler, Assist- 
ant Director of the Trade- and Industrial 
Education Branch, during the annual con- 
ference in Dayton on October 30. Mr. Bowl- 
er’s subject was Some Implications of Recent 
Legislation in Vocational Education. 

* * oo 


Program Specialists from the Home Eco- 
nomics Education Branch served as con- 
sultants at several regional meetings of col- 
lege teachers during October. Johnie Chris- 
tian worked with teachers of clothing and 
textiles at Fargo, North Dakota, and with 
teachers of food and nutrition at Chicago; 
Alberta Hill was in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
at the meeting of teachers of clothing and 
textiles; and Margaret Alexander met with 
the clothing and textiles group in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

* * co 

At the Departmental Conference on Trade 
and Industrial Education, sponsored by the 
Washington, D. C., public schools on Octo- 
ber 23, Richard S. Nelson and Mary S. Resh, 
Program Specialists, Trade and Industrial 
Education Branch, served as consultants. 

ok * a 


“The Role of Teacher Education in Distribu- 
tive Education” is the title of a new bulletin 
issued by the Office of Education, Division 
of Vocational Education. Prepared by Mary 
V. Marks, Richmond Professional Institute, 
College of William and Mary, while on spe- 
cial assignment to the Distributive Education 
Branch, the bulletin gives responsibilities and 
desirable qualifications of the teacher trainer, 
concepts to consider in constructing a cur- 
riculum for the preparation of teacher-co- 
ordinators, and shared responsibility in de- 
veloping leaders for programs of distributive 
education. 

co a 

On a recent trip to the Pacific Region, Sam 
W. King, Program Specialist, Trade and In- 
dustrial Education Branch, participated in 
two conferences. After serving as conference 
leader for the trade and industrial education 
sessions during the Nevada Education 
Teachers’ Conference held in Reno August 
24-28, he conducted a three-day workshop on 
developing plans for the organization and 
eflective utilization of craft advisory commit- 
tees in Provo, Utah, on August 31-Septem- 
ber 2. As a result of this activity, each 
teacher will organize and hold a craft ad- 
visory committee meeting during the first 
quarter of the 1959-60 school year. 

oo * me 

A new bulletin issued recently by the Divi- 
sion of Vocational Education, prepared by 
the Distributive Education Branch, empha- 
sizes the importance of a constructive pro- 
gram of supervision to improve instruction. 
The bulletin—Supervision to Improve In- 
struction is directed to several questions— 
What is adequate supervision? How does 
the supervisor organize his work? How can 
supervision be improved? The publication 
was prepared by Roman F. Warmke, Colo- 
rado State College, while on special assign- 
ment to the Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education, with assist- 
ance of the staff of the Distributive Educa- 
tion Branch. 
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TEXAS SPONSORS 
LEADERSHIP CONFERENCE 


Studies and experiments in the ways and 
means of developing leaders have been con- 
ducted for years. Three years ago the Texas 
State Association of Directors and Super- 
visors of Vocational Education established a 
committee to find ways to assist in the train- 
ing of vocational industrial teachers to be- 
come leaders on the state level. The plan 
used by the USOE for the National Leader- 
ship Conference was considered one of the 
best, and since it was adaptable to state and 
local conditions, was followed in the Texas 
conference. 

The greatest problem encountered was pay- 
ing expenses of the invited teachers. Last fall 
the plan was presented to the Sears, Roebuck 
Foundation, and it agreed to provide funds 
for this purpose as an experimental program. 

The success of any such conference de- 
pends in a large part upon the degree of 
selectivity of the participants as well as the 
leaders. The committee agreed that teachers 
with permanent vocational certificates and 
not over 40 years of age would be the group 
to be screened. Nomination forms were de- 
veloped that called for data regarding leader- 
ship characteristics evidenced in school, club, 
civic, and religious work. Such factors as 
teaching ability, vocational club work, and 
professional attitudes were also rated. 

Each state, area, and local supervisor and 
teacher trainer nominated prospective teach- 
ers. A committee of two teacher trainers, two 
local supervisors, and the state supervisor 
evaluated the nominations and selected the 
top 20 teachers to be invited to the leader- 
ship conference. Six more were selected as 
alternates. Invitations were issued to each of 
them to attend for six days the leadership 
conference with all expenses paid except 
transportation. 

A planning committee set up a conference 
based on maximum participation by the 
teacher-participants. Areas discussed were de- 
veloping a philosophy for vocational educa- 
tion, determining needs and developing pro- 
grams to meet needs, skills of leadership 
including human relations, trends in modern 
education, community or public relations, and 
professional development. Every presentation 
was followed up with group discussions and 
joint reports. Wherever possible, cases and 
problem solving were used. Every participant 
made at least two reports to the group as a 
whole. The last evening a banquet was held 
and certificates awarded. 

Leaders were M. L. Barlow and E. G. 
Kramer, California; E. M. Bowler, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; and A. J. Edwards and James 
R. D. Eddy, Texas. Resource people included 
F. J. Konecny, C. M. Allen, J. W. Reynolds, 
L. P. Sturgeon, and A. C. Murphy. 

The entire group entered into the program 
with enthusiasm and worked day and night. 
The final evaluations indicated that the par- 
ticipants felt this had done more good for 
them than any other professional program 
they had attended. Each participant offered 
to return for a week at his “own expense” 
another year. 
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It’s “Colonel” Mobley, if you please! L. C. 
McDowell, President of the Kentucky Indus- 
trial Education Association and Dr. Mobley 
read the order which made our Executive 
Secretary a “Kentucky Colonel” on the staff 
of Governor A. B. Chandler. The black string 
tie, another typical badge of this office, looks 
well on this Georgia Gentleman. 


NEW OFFICERS 


LOUISIANA: Marcus V. McWaters, Ham- 
mond, President; H. E. Ruppert, Monroe, 
Vice President; Mrs. Floyce Houeye, Rose- 
land, Treasurer; Stacy C. Thigpen, Bogalusa, 
Retiring President. 

a * * 
NEBRASKA. Homemaking Teachers: Mrs. 


Janet Meyer, Aurora, President; Dorothy 
Novotny, Geneva, Vice President; Marjorie 


Rolofson, Stanton, Secretary; Mrs. Fern 
Medlin, Albion, Treasurer. 
* * * 


NEW JERSEY: Florence Heal, Moorse- 
town High School, President; Leonard 
Skolnick, Sussex, Willard Vroom, Trenton 
and Burr D. Coe, Middlesex, Vice Presi- 
dents; Edmund A. Boyer, Jr., Merchantville, 
Treasurer; and Richard O. Harthmann, Jer- 
sey City, Secretary. 


* * * 


SOUTH CAROLINA: S. A. Murphy, 
Batesburg, Past President; P. D. Hull, Con- 
way, President; Miss Willie Trotter, Bates- 
burg, Vice President; Darrell T. Johnson, 
Orangeburg, Secretary; J. N. Hallman, West 
Columbia, Treasurer; Frank Stover, Pelion, 


Editor-Reporter. 
a * * 


TEXAS: Beryl Hixson, Denton, President. 
Divisional presidents; Raymond Wilson, Dis- 
tributive Education; Mrs. Betty Henderson, 
Vocational Homemaking; J. A. Marshall, 
Vocational Agriculture State and College 
Staff. 


KIEA CONFERENCE 
ATTRACTS 496 


The Kentucky Industrial Education Aggo. 
ciation held its Third Annual Confere: ce y 
the Kentucky Hotel, in Louisville, 01: No. 
vember 6 and 7. The conference was - pro. 
fessional in-service program for ind) strial 
arts, vocational industrial and distri jutiye 
education teachers throughout the Con:mon. 
wealth. 

An outstanding number of 496 persons 
officially registered during the two day meet. 
ing. The success of the KIEA is further ep. 
hanced by the new record of 550 member 
reported at the close of the conference. 

Among the features of this year’s confer. 
ence were ten sectional meetings and two 
general sessions. The first general session con. 
vened Friday evening with a welcoming 
address by James E. Farmer, Assistant Sv. 
perintendent of the Jefferson County Schools, 
Guest speaker for the evening was Dr. M. D, 
Mobley, AVA _ Executive Secretary. Dr, 
Mobley’s topic was Russia’s Economic ani 
Educational Goals and Their Implications 
for American Civilizations. 

Other features of interest to the many 
persons attending were the educational ex. 
hibits and live demonstrations given by 
students from industrial arts and vocational 
industrial shops across the state. 


A phase of the conference that everyone 
could enjoy equally was the commercial ex- 
hibits occupying 40 booths and representing 
almost every conceivable item that might be 
used in industrial and distributive education. 

The KIEA banquet began at noon on Sat- 
urday. The guest speaker was introduced by 
S. V. Noe, Assistant Superintendent of the 
Louisville Public Schools. Dr. Harper Gatton, 
Executive Vice President and Secretary of 
the Kentucky Chamber of Commerce chose 
as his topic, Kentucky and Industrial Devel: 
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opment. 

After the banquet, honorary memberships 
were presented to persons who have made 
outstanding contributions to the field of 
industrial education. The recipients were 
Leonard Daugherty, former Supervisor of 
Industrial Arts for the Louisville Public 
Schools; Mr. Graf, instructor for many years 
at the Covington Area Vocational Trade 
School, and Orin R. Robinson, former Super: 
visor of Industrial Arts, State Department of 
Education, Frankfort, Kentucky. 


* * * 


Kenneth M. Pfeiffer has been appointed 
State Supervisor of Distributive Education 
for the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Pfeiffer was a field instructor in dis- 
tributive education for the University of 
Pittsburgh prior to joining the state staff. 
He entered his teaching career in 1932 and 
was named coordinator of distributive edu 
cation in New Kensington, Pa., in 1947. 


Samuel W. Caplan, as a result of Mr. 
Pfeiffer’s appointment will now resume 
full-time duties as teacher trainer and area 
supervisor at Temple University. He 
Director of Temple’s Distributive Education 
Department. During his tenure as State 
Supervisor in Pennsylvania he helped 


strengthen the program particularly in the™) 


areas of publications, publicity and promo- 
tion, research, teacher education, and high 
school and adult programs. 
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GEO’GIA OBSERVES 
“IV THOMAS DAY” 





















880 B Pirrce County, Georgia rolled out its red 
© B carpet Nov. 18 for a 20-year-old Future 
No. Farmer who brought honor to the state and 
ee his home county by being elected Georgia’s 

1B crst National FFA President. 

“ It was “Jim Thomas Day” in Georgia, and 
people from all over thronged into the small 
_ outheast Georgia town of Patterson to pay 
nay tribute to the young FFA leader. There were 
ent educators, industrial leaders and just plain 
ers fq tome town folk. 
Governor Ernest Vandiver himself was on 
fer. band to pay official respects for all Georgia. 

tw “He is a good example for all our young 
Con. people,” the Governor told the group that experiences, the FFA has given me priceless FFA President Jim Thomas, Georgia Gov- 
ape crowded the football field, All Georgians leadership training that isn’t to be found any- ernor Ernest Vandiver and AV A’s Dr. M. D. 

Su. share in the pride for him and his accom- where else. Since I have been away from Mobley. (See story, this page) 
ook. lishments. high school and my daily ag classes for two 
1D. Others spoke as representatives of various years and have had time to look back on my___to the affairs of his division as well as to 

Dr. goups. There was Dr. M. D. Mobley, Execu- FFA experiences, the things that the FFA the overall affairs of the AVA. We will 

and tive Secretary of the American Vocational has given me have become clearly evident. miss him as a distinguished colleague, an 
tions @ \ssociation and the former Georgia Director The FFA has been an inspiration to me, and _ outstanding leader, and as a close personal 

of Vocational Education. Dr. Mobley said it has made me aspire to things I would not friend.” (See p. 26.) 
nany § Jim’s selection to head over a quarter of a otherwise have dreamed of. It has pointed me The 1959 AVA Convention program book- 
l ex. nillion boys was no accident, but, instead, towards my lifetime profession in agriculture let was dedicated to Mr. Fairbrother’s 
: by an honor he had earned. and has given me on-the-farm experiences memory. 
‘onal Jim, wearing the official blue and gold that have just made me a better boy than I 

jacket of FFA, stood humbly before a cheer- would otherwise have been.” CLYDE WILSON 
ipa ng crowd to accept his tributes. Pe gaa yer er anal apsecnge gy Prof. Clyde H. Wilson, who — 
eres It is the greatest honor that could come to peers Good Lord I ae Pe wert 3 = of today’s vocational leaders in Tennessee 
ps afarm boy,” he said with feeling. I shall do thashies as Atlaatoic Meat” P 8 died at a doctor's office after completing 
os the utmost to represent you all. 5 aN a physical examination Nov. 2. 

. § “There are so many people I would like to ROY FAIRBROTHER Named head of the Department of In- 
Sat Bhank, but it is impossible to name them all.” dustrial Education at the University of 
od by He did, however, single out his teacher of Roy Fairbrother, 65, Chief of Distributive | Tennessee in 1927, Prof. Wilson would have 
f the weational agriculture, Oswell Smith, who Education for the Wisconsin State Board of | reached the retirement age of 70 Decem- 
attO0, fered guidance Pain dea tie tes pee Vocational and Adult Education for the past ber 28 but he was planning to finish out 
‘- * Patterson High School and earned his Green 20 years, died October 9. the school year. ; 
chose Hand degree until he was elected to the top A member of the AVA Executive Commit- A native of Bellbrock, O., he earned his 
Jevel- wst of the national organization just last ‘ee at the time of his death (Vice President AB at Miami University, his BS at Ohio 

_ Mmonth and earned his American Farmer {°F DE), Mr. Fairbrother had earned his State Teachers College and his MS at the 
‘ships legree. bachelor’s and master’s degrees at the Uni- U of Tennessee. 
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Jim’s FFA career throughout his high 
school days, followed by many, has been an 
inspiration to all Future Farmers in Georgia. 
His winning personality, sense of humility 
ad genuine love for his fellow men has 


versity of Wisconsin. He taught summer 
school at the University, the Cathedral of 
Learning in Pittsburgh, Whitewater State 
College, Stout State College and Florida 
State U. 


Starting his professional career as a 
manual training teacher in Kentucky, he went 
to West Tennessee Teachers College, Mem- 
phis, in 1912. 

Life Member of AVA, he was a Past 


years ae hte Formerly a high school principal and voca- President and charter member of Iota 
maa tional teacher, he also served as a circuit Lambda Sigma and national secretary- 
super) The Georgia Future Farmer gives much of teacher with the Wisconsin Vocational — treasurer of the Grand Chapter 1945-58. 

ent off™lhe credit for his success to his FFA training. Schools. 
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Ina talk to Georgia FFA Convention dele- 
gates last summer he said: 

“Boys, I don’t know of any organization 
hat can offer as much to boys like you and 
ne as the FFA. For, in addition to the farm 


In commenting on his passing, Dr. M. D. 
Mobley, AVA Executive Secretary, said: 

“For the past five years, Roy was a devoted 
member of the AVA Executive Committee 
who contributed with consistent distinction 


A National Conference on Research for vo- 
cational and practical arts educators, spon- 
sored by AVA, was held in D. C. October 
28-30. More than 30 states sent representa- 
tives. See story, next issue. 
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new books 


Memo to a College Trustee, by Beardsley 
Ruml and Donald H. Morrison. McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y., 1959. 94 pages. 


This is a report on financial and structural 
problems of the liberal college, prepared for 
the Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion, dealing with problems faced by edu- 
cators with limited financial resources and. 
the necessity of substantial increases in 
faculty salaries. 


* * ok 


Building Construction Estimating, by 
George H. Cooper. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., 
1959. 398 pages, $7.50. 

This revised edition of a standard work 
covers all phases of contracting with infor- 
mation valuable for the estimator and for 


the architect-builder, contractor, building 
inspector, insurance appraiser and _ real 
estate broker. 

* * * 


Building Your Life, by Judson T. Landis. 
and Mary G. Landis. Prentice Hall, Inc., 






MAKES 
TEACHING 
EASIER 


e@ Simple mathematics introduced only when needed; 


eliminates many teacher problems! 


e@ Vocabulary carefully controlled—each new technical 


term completely explained and defined! 


@ End of Unit summaries and questions help the student 


carefully organize important points! 


e Valuable Index helps the student locate needed infor- 


mation instantly! 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y., 1959. 
334 pages, $3.80. 


Written for the teens, here is a book with 
many illustrations offering information and 
viewpoints to help young people as they strive 
to make a healthy growth toward maturity. 
Teaching aids, additional readings and other 
materials are suggested so that any one sec- 
tion may be expanded. 


28 * * 


Colonial Living, by Edwin Tunis. The 
World Publishing Co., 2231 West 110th St., 
Cleveland 2, Ohio, 1957. 158 pages, $4.95. 


* * * 


IMPLICATIONS OF AUTOMATION 
(from page 28) 

Related to several foregoing con- 
siderations is the need for increas- 
ing emphasis on scientific research, 
mechanical invention, and other forms 
of creativeness which will continuously 
and more rapidly expand the base for 
a broader range of human interests 


“Basic 


Please send me 


and an introduction to electronics" 
DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR CLASSROOM USE 


At last! A new and different basic electricity text—a concise and 
profusely illustrated presentation that is easy to teach—easy to 
study! Carefully organized into twelve units, the book is idéal for 
a 36 week course of study. The first eleven units deal wifh the topics 
of basic electricity, and the twelfth unit “introduces” the student to 
the fascinating field of electronics. Carefully graduated material be- 
ginning with the nature of matter carries the student onto the thresh- 
old of electronics where the vacuum tube and the transistor make 
their appearance. Especially prepared in down-to-earth language, 
each new technical term is carefully explained. Even the slow learner 
will benefit from this new text—but the rapid learner will find him- 
self introduced to all kinds of new and exciting concepts. This is a 
book that should be in the hands of every technical student. 


Q THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, INC. 


An Associate of Howard W. Sams & Co., Inc. 
1720 East 38th Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 


copies of the new and different 
Basic ELECTRICITY AND AN INTRODUCTION TO ELECTRONICS 
at the low price of $2.70 each. I understand that I must be fully satisfied 


32 


@ Moderately priced ($2.70 NET TO SCHOOLS), this book 
can be placed in the hands of every student! 


PREPARED BY EXPERTS 


Basic ELECTRICITY AND AN INTRODUCTION TO ELEC- 
TRONICS has been prepared and edited by the Howard 
W. Sams Company Engineering staff—recognized ex- 
perts in the field of electricity—experienced technical 
writers in the field of electronics who are known and 
respected from coast to coast. 


or my money will be refunded in full. 






























and for new areas of employment, 
During and since World War I this 
point has been glimpsed with invreas. 
ing clarity by some agencies—; ublic 
and private. Apparently many edu. 
cators and social leaders, as we'll as 
the general run of Americans, do not 
yet grasp the idea. Two facts stand 
out. One is that an increasing per. 
centage of the nation’s total produc. 
tive effort for any given year must 
be devoted to research, to extend and 
improve production in subsequent 
years, than has heretofore been con. 
sidered appropriate. Several big cor. 
porations and some aspects of big 
government now operate on this basis, 
Where the limit is, or what the fluidity 
or other characteristics of a limit 
might be, cannot at present be dis. 
cerned. The other fact is that an 
increasing percentage of American 
youth, in our high schools and col- 
leges, should anticipate careers in 
research—and other areas with com. 
parable creative possibility. This 
means a need for better identifica- 
tion and guidance of those youth who 
have potentialities along the lines sug- 
gested. 


Electricity 




















O Payment enclosed. D Bill me. 
Name Title 
School 
Address. 
City Zone State. 
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BENSON POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL 
Portland, Oregon 
JAMES O'GARA, SUPERVISOR 
Portland Public Schools 
J. D. Sieforth, Instructor 


Portland 
picks 


SOUTH BEND 


SOUTH BEND LATHE 
South Bend 22, Indiana 
Building Better Tools Since 1906 


Years of hard usage is the best test of the dependability of shop 
equipment. That’s why countless schools have insisted that only 
South Bends replace their old South Bends. These rugged lathes 
go on year after year with surprisingly little maintenance. Since 
they are built for industrial production work they often with- 
stand the abuse of a generation or more of students. 


It is important that dependability be considered the next time 
you make a decision on lathes—it has an important bearing 
upon available machine hours and maintenance costs. It is just 
one more thing in which South Bend Lathes are not surpassed. 


We would like you to have the complete story—just mail the 


coupon. South Bend 13” Lathes, illustrated in use at Benson Poly- 
technic School, are priced as low as $1675 f.o.b. factory. 


SOUTH BEND LATHE, South Bend 22, Indiana 


Please send information on Lathes, Milling Machines, 


Shapers, Drill Presses and Pedestal Grinders. 
NAME SCHOOL 


STREET 


CITY & ZONE 
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10” METAL LATHE can’t be matched 
for performance, capacity, or real value! 


ae You'll like everything about this all-new Delta 10” Lathe— 

oa its modern look, on-the-job performance, and the low 
price—just $645.00! Designed for industry, schools or home 
workshops, it fills the need for a safe, low cost, precision 
lathe with heavy-duty capacity. 


And you get this exclusive combination of 
Delta Quality features never before available 
on a lathe this size at comparable cost: vari- 
able speed drive, 3%" collet capacity, massive, 
double row, precision ball bearing at the work 
load end of the spindle. 


SEND FOR NEW LATHE CATALOG—Pictures, describes and 
catalogs the new 10” lathe plus the complete line of Delta 
Metal Lathes and full range of accessories. For free copy 
and list of Delta Lathe Dealers write: Rockwell Manufac- 
turing Company, Delta Power Tool Division, J360 N. 
Lexington Ave., Pittsburgh 8, Pa. 





The many items of standard equipment include variable DELTA METAL LATHES 


speed drive (complete with belts) and thread chasing dial 


at no extra cost. Cabinet and complete line of accessories another fine product by 
also available. 


ROCKWEL 























